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GOVERNOR COX 
IN NEW YORK CITY 

LARGE number of readers will 
A receive this issue of The Outlook 

after the Presidential election 
oceurs. They may already be beginning 
to forget some of the campaign issues. 
But the campaign cannot limit the 
diseussion on one issue—the League 
of Nations and, in particular, Article 
X of its charter. It is to this subject 
of the League that Governor Cox, 
abandoning attacks on the alleged 
“slush fund ” of the Republicans, has, 
during the closing days of the campaign, 
devoted most of his attention. 

In many respects the culmination of 
Governor Cox’s campaign was reached 
in New York City, where he spent 
Saturday, October 23, making speeches, 
closing with one at a great mass-meet- 
ing in Madison Square Garden. The 
meeting was under the direction of the 
Non-Partisan Citizens’ Committee, the 
Chairman of which was Nathan Straus. 
Among the speakers was Rabbi Wise. 

One reason for the effectiveness of 
his speech was the informality with 
which Governor Cox treated his audi- 
ence. He spoke of the occasion as a 
town meeting. Much of his speech he 
devoted to the League of Nations. He 
referred to the League as originating 
in the minds of many men here and else- 


where, and claimed that it is not a Wil-. 


son League nor a British League, but a 
World League. He paid a tribute to 
the President as a soldier wounded in 
war as truly as any who fell in France. 
Ile declared that the League of Na- 
tions was supported by practically all 
the great churches, Protestant, Catho- 
lic, Jewish. Then he did with the 
Covenant of the League, to use his 
own language, “just what we do with 
the old Ford when we want to become 
familiar with its parts ”—he took it 
apart, considered its various provisions, 
and discussed the objections to them. 
He enumerated four causes of war—the 
stealing of territory, the building of 
armaments, secret diplomacy, and ulti- 
matums—and he described the Covenant 
of the League as providing four cures 
to correspond with these four causes. 
Evidently aware of the interest in 
Ireland among the people of Irish de- 
scent in New York City, Governor Cox 
paid particular attention to the rela- 
tions of Ireland to the League. He de- 
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clared Ireland was our business because 
it was not a domestic question of G'reat 
Britain, but was a world issue. He de- 
fended giving Australia and Canada 
and other parts of the British Empire 
each a vote in the League on the 
ground that it was only fair that Can- 
ada should have one if Ireland was en- 
titled to one—-a curious argument jus- 
tifying the existing vote of Canada by 
the non-existent vote of Ireland. 

He repeated his attacks on the Sena- 
tors who supported the Lodge reserva- 
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tions, protested against the National 
isolation of America that he assumed 
would ensue if we did not accept the 
League, ascribed business difficulties 
to our delay in joining the League, and 
said that his election would be a man- 
date for the League, inasmuch as no- 
body would vote for him except those 
who wished the League. In attempting 
to secure the ratification of the League 
Covenant he would, he said, sit down 
at a table with the members of the 
United States Senate and would say: 
‘“* Gentlemen, there has been enough dis- 
cussion, there has been enough conversa- 
tion ; the election has brought forth a 
mandate. It is time for action.” He 
added that if elected he would lift this 
issue out of politics. 


ROOT VS. COX 


Ss President Wilson says, Article 
X is “the heart of the League.” 
It reads : 


The members of the League under- 
take to respect and preserve, as 
against external aggression, the terri- 
torial integrity and existing political 
independence of all members of the 
League. In case of any such aggres- 
sion, or in case of any threat or 
danger of such aggression, the Coun- 


cil shall advise upon the means by 
which this obligation shall be fulfilled. 


Of course the second sentence does 
not remove the obligation of guaranty. 

The most recent comment on this 
issue by Governor Cox on the one side 
and by Mr. Root and Mr. Lodge on 
the other is noteworthy. In his address 
of October 19, in New York City, Mr. 
Root said : 

Article X is .. . a solemn and 
positive agreement to guarantee and 
maintain by force of arms for all time 
the dispositions of territory and sov- 
ereignty which these four men [ Lloyd 
George, Clemenceau, Orlando, and 
Wilson] made in 1919... . 

About the worst thing in the rela- 
tions between nations is to make a 
treaty and break it. ‘To maintain the 
faith of treaties is a prime necessity 
for the peace of the world. To manu- 
facture treaties that are to be scraps 
of paper is fatal to the moral standards 
— which alone peace can be pre- 
served. 

Most Senators refused to adhere to 
the Article which, as Mr. Root asserted, 
“was no part of the main scheme of 
the League of Nations.” He con- 
tinued : 

I go further and assert that Article 
X is inconsistent with the purpose and 
spirit of the League. Article X is an 
attempt to carry over and continue for 
all time as a part of the organization 
to preserve peace the exercise of power 
by the conqueror nations in closing 
the war. It is an alliance to enforce 
perpetually through the operations of 
the League the decisions of Mr. Wilson 
and his associates in the year 1919... . 

It speaks a language of power and 
not the spirit of progress. 


Mr. Root declared that “if Mr. Cox 
should be elected he would be bound to 
continue the old struggle to force the 
Senate to accept the League Covenant 
without change, which kept us out of the 
League for more than a year.” With 
an expression of indignation, Mr. Cox 
immediately quoted from his own re- 
peated statements to show that he was 
willing to accept reservations to the 
Covenant “that will clearly state to 
our associates in the League that Con- 
gress and Congress alone has the right 
to declare war” and that “ our Consti- 
tution sets up limits in legislation or 
treaty-making beyond which we cannot 
go.” But this, Mr. Root replied, “is 
absolutely nothing.” He added: 

Everybody knows already that only 


Congress has the right to declare 
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war. . . . You accomplish nothing by 
telling them of it again. 

The trouble about giving the guar- 
anty provided in Article X is that the 
making of a treaty containing it is a 
solemn assurance to all the nations 
that it is within the treaty-making 
power and that the promise to make 
war binds Congress as fully as it binds 
all other members of our Government 
to maintain the plighted faith of the 
United States. ... A refusal by Con- 
gress to pass the necessary resolution 
would simply bea breach of the Treaty. 


ARTICLE X AND ONE-MAN 
POWER 

YENATOR Longe, in his address of 
kJ October 17 in New York City, 
pointed out an additional objection to 
Article X. Not only does its moral 
obligation bind us to send troops and 
ships to engage in a foreign war, but 
the consent of the United States, were 
it a member of the League, would 
be the consent of one man, not neces- 
sarily representative of the Nation’s 
convictions. “ How is the representa- 
tive of the United States on the Coun- 
cil of the League to be selected?” in- 
quired Mr. Lodge. He answered : 

Under the Covenant of the League 

. the President . . . could send a 
representative to the Council. . .. That 
representative could involve us in war 
under Article X. The compelling 
moral obligation would then apply 
and Congress would have no choice 
except to give the formal authority. 

We met this diffieulty by a reser- 
vation as follows . . “ No person 
is or shall be authorized to represent 
the United States except pur- 
suant to an act of Congress. .. .” 
This is one of the reservations which 
Mr. Wilson condemned as _ nullifying 
the League, and yet that reservation 

. is all that would stand between 
this country and war brought on by 
the President and his personal agent. 

Under the Constitution the Con- 
gress alone can declare war, and yet 

. under the League the President 
would have power to involve the 
country in war before Congress could 
act. 


THE CRISIS IN GREECE 


4 ere has been a sudden turn of 
affairs in Greece because young 
King Alexander, as the result of poi- 
soning from the bite of a monkey, has 
lied. 

There are difficulties in the succes- 
sion by his younger brother, Paul, a 
lad of nineteen and a_ possible reac- 
tionary. Hence many observers have 
been speculating on the chances of sue- 
cess or failure which the establishment 
of a republic there would encounter. 

We may think that because Greece 
has furnished to the world a statesman 
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of the first rank other Greeks approach 
him in ability. Not so. Venizelos must 
feel lonely as he looks upon his fellow 
Greek politicians. Alert, adroit, intelli- 
gent, the Greeks are, but they have still 
to prove that they have become again 
a great people. 

You can hardly make a republic of 
one man ; if you could, Venizelos might 
well be that man. He it was who re- 
united Crete to Greece. He it was who, 
before the first Balkan War, formed a 
Balkan Federation which successfully 
stood the test of more than one war. 
Out of those conflicts Greece greatly 
extended her territory, and through his 
guidance, out of the more recent con- 

















(C) Keystone 
THE LATE KING ALEXANDER OF GREECE, 
AND HIS WIFE 
flict, has doubled her territory. The 
world thus knows Venizelos mostly be- 
vause of his foreign policy. 

The Greeks know him even more in- 
timately because of his internal policy. 
This has been chiefly crystallized in the 
framing and operation of the present 
Greek Constitution, of which he, far 
more than any other man, is the author. 

And yet, with all this wonderful 
record, Venizelos is not popular with 
the aristocracy and Court set. Most of 
them were loyal to King Constantine 
during the war. Plottings to bring 
about the King’s return seem to go on 
unceasingly, if we may believe the re- 
ports from France, Italy, Switzerland, 
and Greece. The present monarchical 
crisis reinforces the plotters’ energy. 
Yet the world is looking with skeptical 
eyes at any attempt to restore Con- 
stantine. The world admires Venizelos. 
For centuries the Greeks have been glad 
of the good opinion of others. They 
will be in danger of sacrificing it if they 
do not show that they value their great 
statesman in this crisis. 


FANATIC OR MARTYR? 

\ J] HETHER one regards Terence 
'Y MacSwiney as a fanatie or as a 

martyr, it is at least true that he gave 

his life for what he regarded as a patri- 





otic ideal. From the point of view otf 
reason and political common sense his 
position was untenable, but there seems 
to be little difference of opinion that 
he was actuated by a sincere, however 
greatly mistaken, belief that his course 
of action would help to bring about the 
existence of the Irish Republic in which 
he so firmly believed. 

Non-partisans in Irish matters find it 
difficult to have patience with the idea 
of victory through suicide. There have 
been, we believe, twelve men, some of 
them convicted of open criminal actions, 
such as the possession of bombs for in- 
surrectionary purposes, some of them, 
like Mayor MacSwiney, charged with 
possession of seditious documents or 
the making of speeches of a seditious 
nature. Three of these hunger strikers 
have now died after an extraordinary 
and almost unbelievable term of exist- 
ence without food or, if some rumors 
are correct, with the surreptitious ad- 
ministration of a very little food. Mayor 
MacSwiney died on the seventy-fourth 
day of his hunger strike. His adherents 
and relatives have denied positively that 
any food. was given to him except at the 
very end, and then when he was ancon- 
scious. 

When we remember that previously 
other Irish prisoners had done the same 
thing and that some of these earlier 
hunger strikers had succeeded in their 
object—that is, the Government took 
what is now considered ‘the weak course 
of releasing the prisoners rather than 
pressing the matter to a conclusion—it 
is evident that the British Government 
had a choice between two things only : 
one, to continue to release prisoners 
wherever the weapon of a hunger strike 
was used, which would mean practically 
abnegation of the power of govern- 
ment; the other, to refuse to release 
them under threat of suicide, and thus 
maintain the law. 

It is hard, however, to see the wisdom 
in the policy of the British Government 
in granting these prisoners both martyr- 
dom and publicity. Forcible feeding 
would have prevented the one, and the 
restriction of the constant interviews 
with relatives would have prevented 
the other. 

Meanwhile, instances of violence and 
bloodshed continue to abound in Ire- 
land. If there is any general movement 
within the Lrish factions which are so 
bitterly opposed to one another, it is 
not apparent on the face of things. The 
Government is still hopeful that its new 
Home Rule Bill will afford a means of 

compromise, but this hopefulness does 
not seem to be shared widely by the 
press or people. It is easy to suggest 























BOLSHEVISM AND BRITAIN’S PROBLEMS 








Low in the London Star 


From the Liverpool Courier 
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** Hullo, what side are you on ?”’ 
** Justice and Liberty. And you ?”’ 
** Law and Order.” 


From De Notenkraker, Amsterdam 





THE REVISED CRY 


‘“*Proletariats of all lands, bend your backs to the 
knout of freedom !”’ 























THE COUNCIL OF WAR—PREPARING THE GREAT 
OFFENSIVE AGAINST BRITAIN 


From C. Bernard Reynolds, Victoria, B. C., Canada 


Thomas in London Opinion 
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John Bull [to the leader of the striking miners]: ‘‘ How can I get 
on with the job if you keep shaking the ladder, Smillie ?” 
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ENGLISH MINERS’ WIVES ARRIVING IN LONDON TO PROTEST AGAINST THE STRIKE 


theoretical compromises, but the senti- 
ment in the south against self-govern- 
ment separately for the two sections of 
the country, and in the north against 
submitting to government by the ma- 
jority in the south of Ireland—to say 
nothing of the demand of the Sinn 
Feiners for absolute independence— 
makes any immediate solution difficult. 


THE LABOR CRISIS IN 
ENGLAND CONTINUES 
e [” first week of the coal miners’ 
strike in Great Britain was one of 
negotiations for a compromise settle- 
ment. The railway employees with some 
reluctance voted to support the coal 
miners’ strike, provided that the British 
Government did not propose reason- 
able terms of settlement, and, as such 
negotiations seem to be going on, the 
railway unions and the transport unions, 
which, together with the miners’ unions, 
make up the “ Triple Alliance,” have 
abstained from action. 

The proposals which are said to be 
offered by the Government would, it 
is believed, temporarily grant the two 
shillings a day advance demanded by 
the miners, while a permanent wage 
board could be created to take up the 
whole subject for settlement. 

The opinion in Great Britain seems 
to be ubout evenly divided as to whether 
these negotiations will end in a dead- 
lock or in an agreement. 


THE RED CROSS CARRIES ON 

pre is the Red Cross doing, now 
that its war work is through ? is 

a question often asked. Well, in the 


first place, its war work is ndt through. 
During its last fiscal year it spent fifty 
million dollars in closing up and con- 
solidating its relief work in Europe, so 
far as that was possible. Yet it has 
continued its overseas activities in 
Poland, Serbia, Vienna, Constantino- 
ple, and several other countries or 
cities. Just as an example of what the 
relief work has been, it may be stated 
that on closing the Red Cross relief 
work in France and Belgium supplies 
were furnished to nearly four thousand 
villages and over three million people 
were benefited by gifts or sales of ma- 
terial, while hundreds of co-operative 
stores started by the Red Cross are 
still being operated by the French 
and Belgians. 

Since last January the amount of 
relief work done in helping under- 
nourished children, in clothing needy 
people by the scores of thousands, and 
in furnishing medical treatment, care, 
and food to refugees has been contin- 
ued, and on a very large seale. It must 
always be remembered, too, that one of 
the foundations of Red Cross relief 
work is to encourage and make pos- 
sible local self-help. This, like every- 
thing else the Red Cross does, is pri- 
marily educational. 

On November 11 begins the annual 
Roll-Call of the Red Cross. This is 
not, as some people suppose, an out- 
growth of the war. The Roll-Call was 
an established institution before the 
war. It is primarily for the continu- 
ance and inerease of membership. Nat- 
urally, the time is suitable for a round- 
up of Red Cross activities. A National 
Red Cross Convention is held in Wash- 
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ington and new plans are made for 
pushing the different forms of human 
service. 

The reports made in this connection 
are decidedly interesting. There has 
been a call for service in no less than 
seventy-three disasters in this country. 
Tornadoes, cyclones, cloudbursts, earth- 
quakes, fires, floods, shipwrecks, and 
other forms of distress are included. 
The largest disaster of the year recorded 
was at Corpus Christi, Texas, when 
four hundred people were killed and 
four thousand made homeless. When 
the explosion in Wall Street occurred, 
the Red Cross did astonishingly quick 
work in getting to the spot a large 
number of doctors, nurses, and work- 
ers. Always in case of disaster the Red 
Cross is prepared with material, money, 
and men and women to bring quick and 
efficient relief. 

One of the chief lines of extension of 
Red Cross work in time of peace has 
been its Health Service; at this time 
over thirty-six thousand nurses are un 
the Red Cross rolls. The education of 
the people as to health and as to what 
should be done in preserving and restor- 
ing health conditions is invaluable and 
is continually increasing. 

One of the most active and enthusi- 
astic of Red Cross officials in a letter 
to The Outlook sums up the answer 
to the questions asked above by say- 
ing: 

“The peace programme of the Red 
Cross for its own country is to do for 
America exactly the sort of work m 
public lrealth that we have done for the 
peoples of Europe. We must recognize 
that we have our own backwoods, our 
own native population in inaccessible 
districts, who need education in hygiene 
as much as any of the women, men, and 
children in Europe. This is the best 
kind of Americanism to practice.” 

Through sympathy, membership, and 
support the American people will cer- 
tainly continue to evince their profound 
faith in their National human institu- 
tion, the American Red Cross. 


AN ENGINEERING VENTURE 
Ast month the States of New 
4 York and New Jersey began a 
venture in engineering which will call 
for all the resources of that science to 
complete successfully. On October 12 
ground was broken for a vehicular 
tunnel under the Hudson River. It is 
true that tunnels under the Hudson 
River have existed for a number of 
years, but the vehicular project presents 
difficulties which did not exist in the 
cases of the railway tunnels of the 
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Pennsylvania or the other tunnels de- 
voted to local electric traffic. 

Provision must be made in the case 
of the vehicular tunnel for a most 
elaborate system of ventilation. Since 
this tunnel will be used largely by 
motor trucks, the need for perfect ven- 
tilation will be easily realized. As is 
well known, the fumes from the exhaust 
of automobiles contain carbon monox- 
ile, a deadly gas which even in small 
quantities is very injurious. The engi- 
neers responsible for the plans of the 
tunnel believe that they have solved 
the problem of ventilation involved in 
its operation. It is said that the plans 
provide for a complete change of tunnel 
air thirty-two times each hour. 

If the tunnel is sueeessful, it will do 
much to relieve the traffie congestion 
at the ferries on the lower part of 
Manhattan Island. 


A ROUND TRIP TO ALASKA 


()* July 15 four army airplanes set 
out from Mitchel Field at Mine- 
ola, on Long Island, for a venturesome 
expedition to Nome, Alaska. The four 
planes reached their destination sue- 
cessfully. Three of them left Nome to 
return to Mitchel Field on August 25, 
and the fourth started August 31. All 
four reached Mineola on October 20. 
The actual flying time of each leg of the 
journey was fifty-six hours. 

As will be seen from the accompany- 
ing photograph, the aviators did not 
come back empty-handed, for they 
brought with them some Alaskan pup- 
pies which (when they have grown to 
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Pal Thompson 
BREAKING GROUND FOR THE VEHICULAR 
TUNNEL BETWEEN NEW YORK CITY AND 
NEW JERSEY 
L.ieutenant-Governor Walker, of New York, at the 
tt; Governor Edwards, of New Jersey, with spade 
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FLIERS FROM ALASKA ARRIVE AT MINEOLA ACCOMPANIED BY DOGS THAT MADE 
THE FLIGHT WITH THEM 
Left to right: Sergeant J. E. Long ; Lieutenant C. C. Nutt; Captain St. Clair Street ; Captain 
Howard T, Douglas ; Lieutenant Eric Nelson; Lieutenant Crumrine 


doghood) will be able to entertain their 
grand-puppies with strange tales of ad- 
venture. Or will flying be so. com- 
monplace then that their grand-puppies 
will be bored to death by their stories ? 
The success of the expedition was 
furthered by an advance party which 
prepared landing-fields for the aviators 
where none existed, and by the co- 
operation afforded by the Canadian 
Government. It is said that at one 
landing-place the sight of the aviators 
coming out of the sky broke up an en- 
campment of Indians. One Indian who 
had the courage to return before the 
aviators’ departure remarked that the 
white men were “ prettysmart, but damn 
fools.” On another occasion a plane 
landed near a black bear. Bear steak 
graced the aviators’ board that night. 
The expedition did much valuable 
pioneering ; for example, in the photo- 
graphic mapping of uncharted regions. 


PRESIDENT BURTON 
OF MICHIGAN 
A= the most important institu- 
tions of learning in the world are 
the great American State universities. 
They constitute an element in education 
as distinctive in its way as the Ameri- 
can public school system. Indeed, these 
universities are intimately connected 
with that system, and have dove more 
than anything else to prove that public 
education in a democracy is not merely 
a device for training the citizen, but 
is also a means for preserving for the 
benefit of the whole community the 
fruits of scholarship. 


As a leader in this funetion of 


the publicly maintained university, a 
special place belongs to the University 
of Michigan. Four years after the State 
of Michigan adopted its Constitution 
the University was opened for students 
with an endowment derived from the 
sale of the lands granted to it by Con- 
gress. Since that time it has had a 
distinguished history, and for nearly 
forty years (1871-1909) it profited by 
the presidency of one of America’s 
famous educational leaders, Dr. James 
Burrill Angell. For the next ten years 
the president was Harry Burns Hutch- 
ins. And nowhis successor has recently 
been inaugurated, Dr. Marion Le Roy 
Burton. 

In his inaugural address, delivered 
on October 14, Dr. Burton indicated 
his conception of the special function 
of the State university as exemplified 
by the University of Michigan. He 
frankly recognized in that address the 
limitations of “ the academic mind ”— 
that it is aloof, that it occasions the 
lack of a general sense of humor, that 
it is uninspiring in the classroom, that 
it creates an atmosphere of unreality. 
In spite of its defects, however, he ex- 
pressed his sense of its value and 
stated that he “ should not want to be 
the president of any university which 
did not suffer from this disease in 
chronic form.” He explained this by 
adding, “ It makes for stability, for 
sound weighing of evidence, for scien- 
tifie scholarship, for the absence of 
sentimentalism, and for a frank recog- 
nition of the power of the mind.” In 
substance his exposition of the function 
of the State university was to apply 
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Randall, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
MARION LE ROY BURTON, THE NEW PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


this academic mind, freed from its 
aloofness, to the problems of the pres- 
ent and future of America, to harness 
it to the task of developing in America 
the spirit of unity, of welding divergent 
elements into a whole, of directing 
thought to the opportunities of Ameri- 
can life, of interpreting America and 
the spirit and interests of its people. 
He has evidently no fear that the 
university by this task will lose its 
love for learning, but, on the contrary, 
believes that it will find its love of 
learning stimulated by the application 
of its resources to the problems of the 
common life and by permeating the 
State with knowledge. The experience 
of students and instructors alike in the 
war, he pointed out, had developed a 
sense of the value of learning as some- 
thing to be sought by the student and 
as a possession of the seholar which 
was valued by the world. 

President Burton brings to his new 
post experience as President of Smith 
College and as President of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Before he had 
finished his preparation for Carleton 
College, while yet a boy, he had _ busi- 
ness experience, which has stood him 
in good stead as an administrator ; and 
his experience as a minister in a Brook- 
lyn parish and as a teacher in the Yale 
Divinity School has given him a philo- 
sophical grasp of educational problems. 
The position to which he has come is 
one in which a man can render a very 
distinctive service for American educa- 
tion; and Dr. Burton comes to it with 
special equipment. 


UNCLE SAM’S FAMILY 


)\vERY ten years Uncle Sam takes a 
_4 count of his family. The final fig- 
ures for the 1920 Census have recently 
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been announced. It shows that Uncle 
Sam now has more than one hundred 
and five million nephews and nieces 
within the borders of the continental 
United States. His family has grown 
nearly fourteen million since 1910. 
There are probably some twelve million 
people living under the Ameriean flag 
outside the continental United States. 

The percentage of increase for the 
last decade fell six and one-tenth per 
cent below that of the preceding decade. 
The directer of the Census Bureau at- 
tributes this reduction to the almost 
complete stoppage of immigration dur- 
ing the war, an increase of emigration 
during the same period, deaths from 
influenza, and war casualties. 

The most significant item in the 
Census Report shows that the trend of 
population from the country to the city 
has been greatly accentuated since 1910. 
For the first time in the country’s his- 
tory more than half its population is 
living in urban territory. Urban terri- 
tory is defined as consisting of incor- 
porated communities of more than 
twenty-five hundred inhabitants. 

The Census statement also shows 
that the annual excess of births over 
deaths throughout the United States is 
approximately one per cent. It is 
roughly estimated that the increase due 
to excess of births over deaths in the 
families of foreign-born is approxi- 
mately ten per cent. 


BANKERS’ ADVICE 

NDER the presidency of Richard 

S. Hawes, of St. Louis, ex-Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of 
that city, the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation has just held its annual session. 
Some of its resolutions should interest 
every reader. 

First of all, it approves the opera- 
tions of the Federal Reserve system ; 
but disapproves suggestions to utilize 
the Reserve banks’ resources to hold up 
or force down prices against the law 
of supply and demand. 

It notes that, despite price inflation 
and unusual demands upon the banks 
for credit, money, as a commodity, has 
increased proportionately but little in 
its cost to the consumer. 

It emphasizes the fact that only by 
practicing thrift is our future assured. 

It calls attention [to the necessity of 
relieving the housing situation, asks 
for the immediate repeal of the excess 
profits tax and the revision of the sur- 
tax system, and condemns as a fallacy 
the so-called nationalization of industry. 

It also emphasizes the necessity of 
an intelligently devised budget system 
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for the businesslike administration of 
Government finances. 


THE SKIN GAME 


|S pee Broun, dramatic critic 
of the New York “ Tribune,” says 
that Galsworthy’s new play, “ The Ski 
Game,” is an allegory of the Great 
War. He confesses that he did not 
arrive at this conclusion by his own 
observation, but that some kind person 
in England gave him the key. 

We suspect that without reading 
Mr. Broun’s criticism we would have 
failed to discover the hidden meaning, 
but we doubt very much whether we 
would have enjoyed the play any the 
less on that account. It is an extraor- 
dinary drama which Mr. Galsworthy 
has evolved from the ancient conflict 
between the “haves” and the “ hope- 
to-haves ” and between those whose posi- 
tion is assured and those whose chief 
guaranty of success is their own assur- 
ance. Itis social warfare between static 
and dynamic, the immovable mass and 
the irresistible force. 

Galsworthy pictures an English 
county family, a family which has occu- 
pied the home in which its descendants 
now dwell from the age of Queen Eliza- 
beth. He brings into their lives a dy- 
namie personality in the shape of a 
grasping, overreaching maker of pottery 
whose will-to-suecceed knows the restraint 
of neither honor nor convention. The 
potter buys a neighboring farm, guar- 
anteeing with his word to protect the 
old tenants in their leases. He finds 
that he needs their cottages for his 
workmen and promptly ousts the ten- 
ants. The county family and the ambi- 
tious potter lock horns on the issue. 
Facing the unserupulous opposition of 
the newcomer, the old family stoops at 
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JOSEPHINE VICTOR IN “THE SKIN GAME” 
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length to cruel blackmail. The potter’s 
family is broken up, his daughter-in-law 
(whose past has afforded the county 
family with the weapon for their attack) 
attempts suicide. The ousted tenants 
are forgotten by both sides to the con- 
troversy. The curtain descends with 
the head of the old county family say- 
ing in bitterness: “ What is gentility if 
it cannot stand fire?” 

In characterization and acting the 
play is one of the very notable produc- 
tions of this season. 


THE FOOTBALL SEASON IN 
THE EAST AND MIDDLE WEST 
JHE football season is half over. In 
the East it leaves Harvard, Prince- 
ton, West Point, Brown, Georgetown, 
Boston College (which again defeated 
Yale), the Virginia Military Institute, 
Pennsylvania State College, and Cor- 
nell untied and undefeated. Not a 
single eleven in the East has come to 
mid-season unscored upon. The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and Harvard 
both came through without being 
scored upon for four games. In its fifth 
game Pennsylvania suffered a 27-7 
defeat at the hands of the Virginia 
Military Institute, and Harvard’s goal 
line was twice crossed for touchdowns by 
Centre College, of Danville, Kentucky. 

The Harvard-Centre game has so far 
been the most dramatic contest to be 
held in the East this season. Centre 
College, with less than three hundred 
students, about sixteen hundred gradu- 
ates, and a single coach who has had at 
times to vary the routine of coaching 
by cutting the grass on the football 
field and repairing the uniforms of his 
team, was pitted against the highly 
organized Harvard coaching system 
and the unlimited resources of that 
great University. Outweighed and 
handicapped by playing in strange ter- 
ritory before a crowd of more than 
forty thousand, Centre nevertheless 
put up a game and sportsmanlike fight 
which will long be remembered at Cam- 
bridge. Centre was at one time in the 
lead. The score of the first half ended 
14-14. Only in the second half did 
Harvard succeed in assuring itself of 
the victory by a score of 31-14, but 
even then Centre, led by the brilliant 
Captain MeMillin at quarter, forced 
the fight until the final whistle. We 
do not recall so equal and stirring a 
contest between such unequal forces in 
recent years. 

In the Middle West three teams of 
the conference are tied for the lead, 
Illinois, Ohio State, and Chicago each 
having won two games from conference 
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CAPTAIN “BO”? McMILLIN, OF CENTRE COLLEGE, GOING THROUGH FOR A GAIN IN THE 
HARVARD-CENTRE MATCH : 


rivals without suffering a defeat. Wis- 
consin, Northwestern, and Indiana have 
each won one game and lost one game. 


A GREAT ELECTION 


HIS article will appear in The 
T Outlook of November 3, the day 

after the election. It will be on 
the press a few days before the election. 
I am not a prophet, and have no better 
means for guessing who will be elected 
than any of the readers of these lines. 

But, whoever is elected, I unhesi- 
tatingly call it “a great election.” 

Some of my friends, some of our read- 
ers, are depressed by it. I am exhila- 
rated. It seems to me to bear a splendid 
witness to the poise, the sanity, the 
self-restraint of the American people. 

I regard it as an issue between a 
pacific league of law and a military 
league of arms. I have just read the 
words of Stéphane Lauzanne, the 
editor-in-chief of “ Le Matin,” of Paris, 
in the October “ North American Re- 
view:” “ Although the written com- 
pact which was promised to us at Ver- 
sailles had for its end to guarantee 
France against the horrors she had 
suffered, we will renounce it gladly. 
The covenant of the American con- 
science will suffice us.” I have great 
faith in the pacific power of an American 
conscience inspiring an international 
conscience. I have small faith in the 
pacific power of a military alliance 
which America joins and to which she 
with reservations pledges her arinies. 

But it is very evident that not a few 
Americans as intelligent, as catholic, as 
international in their sympathies as 
any advocates of Mr. Harding’s elec- 
tion hold a different opinion. They 
have great faith in a military alliance; 
they have little faith in the value of an 
international court and an international 


conference unless there is an interna- 
tional army to maintain its authority. 
The fact that, as our columns have 
shown, the college presidents of the 
country are divided on this issue in 
about the ratio of six for a military alli- 
ance to eight for an alliance of law 
maintained by public opinion, and that 
an appreciable number were two weeks 
ago still uncertain, sufficiently indicates 
how perplexing this problem has proved 
to the American people. 

But they have not been indifferent. 
They have thronged to the public meet- 
ings. They have bought and read the 
newspapers. And the newspapers have 
been devoted to polities; and politics 
has been largely devoted to the League. 
The platform discussions have not al- 
ways been parliamentary. They have 
been occasionally vulgarly vituperative ; 
they have often been lacking in cour- 
tesy. The press has always been enter- 
prising ; but it has often misinterpreted 
and occasionally misrepresented an op- 
ponent. But there have been no rows ; 
the fighting has all been with the tongue, 
not with the fist. It has all been on the 
platforms, none of it in the audience. 
The people have kept a level head. 
Orators have appealed to the passions. ° 
“Will you dishonor your country for 
sordid self-interest?” this on the one 
hand. ‘ Will you send your boys across 
the sea to die for struggles you know 
nothing about?” this on the other. But 
the passions have not responded—the 
people have been thinking, thinking, 
thinking. The election will be decided 
by the thoughts, not by the emotions, of 
the people. 

There is something wonderfully in- 
spiring in such a spectacle. Thirty-five 
or forty million voters, of different 
nationalities, faiths, races, and of both 
sexes, resolving themselves into a “ com- 
mittee of the whole,” giving, not the 
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largest part of their time, but the best 
part of their thought, to a problem 
which is both National and _ inter- 
national, and the world looking on to 
see what their decision is to be. 

The effect of such an election on 
human character it is impossible to over- 
estimate. It has enlarged our knowl- 
edge. The plain man who has never 
traveled beyond the boundaries of his 
own country, perhaps never beyond the 
boundaries of his own State, may know 
more to-day of European geography 
than some tourists who have spent a 
summer abroad. It has broadened our 
sympathies. Never again shall we think 
that a great European war does not 
eoneern us. It has enlarged our horizon. 
We are both more National and more 
international, more American and more 
cosmopolitan, because of this election. 
We have a new pride in our home land 
and a new ambition for her. We read 
with a thrill Stéphane Lauzanne’s decla- 
ration that “ America is the justest 
nation in the world ;” we believe that 
he speaks for France; and we wish to 
make his words good. Doubtless we 
shall go back again when the election is 
over into something of our old provin- 
cialism, but never so far back as when 
Charles Dickens wrote his ‘“ American 
Notes” and his “ Martin Chuzzlewit.” 

Yes! whoever is elected, this has been 
a great election. LyMAN ABBOTT. 


oo 


THE HAITIAN REPORT 


HROUGH the courtesy of the 

Navy Department, The Outlook 

has now received the full report 
on the Haitian situation, which was 
discussed briefly in last week’s issue. 

This report, as a whole, conveys a 
different impression from that given by 
the excerpts from it which were pub- 
lished in the daily press. It confirms 
our conjecture that the headlines which 
the daily papers published over the ex- 
cerpts from this report were sensational 
and misleading. 

Briefly, the report is an official his- 
tory of the American occupation of the 
Haitian Republic as recorded largely 
in official despatches. It is a record 
which contains much of heroism and 
much of which America may be proud. 
It indicates that the Marines in Haiti 
have in the majority of instances con- 
ducted themselves with marked credit. 
In the main their failures have been 
failures of judgment, not of purpose. 
Instances of individual depravity, law- 
lessness, and tyranny (and there un- 
doubtedly have been serious cases of 
this kind) now await the judgment of 
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the somewhat tardily appointed Board 
of Inquiry, headed by Admiral Mayo. 
We have confidence that this Board 
will not whitewash the offenders. 

The report, however, indicates a 
problem very much beyond the scope 
of a military inquiry. It is a problem 
of policy and of administration which 
goes over the heads of the Marine and 
Naval officers in Haiti to the Govern- 
ment at Washington itself. If the 
Marine and Naval authorities in Haiti 
have pursued a mistaken policy in their 
efforts to pacify the black republic, the 
final responsibility is not theirs, but 
belongs to the civil authorities of our 
Government. 

This larger problem may prove to be 
one which cannot reach final settlement 
or even satisfactory exposition until the 
incoming of a new Administration. The 
problem is important enough in its re- 
lation to American tradition and the 
establishment of mutual trust and good 
will throughout our hemisphere to war- 
‘ant investigation by a commission of 
the first rank. Men of experience in 
dealing with problems relating to out- 
lying island territories ought to be se- 
lected for such a commission. America 
has developed in the past twenty years 
a group of such men, among whom 
might be named William H. Taft, 
Cameron Forbes, Dean C. Worcester, 
Regis H. Post, Franklin K. Lane, Luke 
E. Wright, Lindley M. Garrison, and 
Major-General Leonard Wood. 

In a later issue we shall have more 


to say concerning the history of the . 


American oceupation of Haiti and Santo 
Domingo and the problems which such 
a commission would face. 


DON’T BE A POTTERITE 


HAT is Potterism? The word 

is new but the thing is old. 

Thackeray, caustically in “ The 
Newcomes,” good-naturedly in his 
“ Roundabout Papers,” held up to view 
the Potterites of his day in contempt 
and in tolerant amusement. Samuel 
Butler, he of the “ Note Books” and 
“ Erewhon,” might well have been a 
high priest of the Anti-Potterites, for 
he loathed smugness, humbug, and 
cheap sentimentalism—and of such is 
the essence of Potterism. 

In a dryly satirical novel called 
“ Potterism” (Boni & Liveright, New 
York)—and, by the way, it “» a novel 
and not a disquisition in disguise— Miss 
Rose Macaulay pictures the perfeet 
Potterite in all his self-ecomplacency,. 
his devotion to Mrs. Grundy, and his 
adoration of the God of Things as they 





Are. There are infinite varieties of tlie 
tribe of Potterites, but they all adhere 
to the commonplace, distrust anything 
that endangers old traditions, abhor 
progressiveness, love to glide through 
life smoothly, avoid thinkers and think. 
ing. You can’t fight a Potterite, he is 
too placid; you can’t sting him with 
ridicule, he is impervious. No Potterite 
has a sense of humor. 

In the novel the leading exponents 
of this anti-social, anti-spiritual dead- 
ness are Mr. and Mrs. Potter, the first 
the head of a group of popular periodi- 
eals, the second the author of common- 
place, aimless novels. By a league of 
people formed to fight the idea of Pot- 
terism the two are taken to typify its 
spirit. Oddly enough, twin Potter chil- 
dren, Jane and Johnny, are ardent 
Anti-Potterites. “Our family,” they 
say, “is responsible for more than its 
share of the beastly thing ; the least we 
can do is to down it.” And one of the 
cleverest touches in the book is the fact 
that in the end both Johnny and Jane, 
despite their early fierceness, do de- 
velop certain distinctly Potterish traits. 

With others, the Potter twins go on 
a tour of investigation of the causes 
and cure of Potterism, and collect 
illustrative cases. Thus a landlady dis- 
approves of a clergyman who fishes on 
Sunday. This might have been “ merely 
respectable bigotry,” but, as they knew 
she had no conscientious scruples about 
anything, it was actually “ propriety and 
cant, in brief, Potterism.” On the other 
hand, Gideon, a Russian Jew whose 
father called himself Sidney instead of 
Gideon (a purely Potterish thing to do), 


*deelared that Potterism did not exist in 


Russia—* The Russians were without 
shame and without cant, saw things as 
they were, and proceeded to make them 
worse. That was barbarity, imbecility, 
and devilishness, but it was not Potter- 
ism.” As for religion—* The Potterites 
have taken Christianity and watered it 
down to suit themselves, till they've 
produced a form of Potterism which 
they call by its name ; but they wouldn't 
know the real thing if theysaw it;.. . 
the Pharisees were Potterites.” On the 
intellectual side Potterism is “inco- 
herent, muddled emotion that passes 
for thought.” 

But if the reader wants to know the 
limits of Potterism in all its smug, 
passive resistance against advances in 
taste or thought or human effort, he 
will do well to read Miss Macaulay’s 
excellent story entire. It is a notable 
piece of work, clear cut and crisp in 
manner, sharp in character depiction, 
and not without dramatic situations. 
Read, reflect, and don’t be a Potterite. 
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TREATING MEN WHITE IN AKRON TOWN 


BY FREDERICK M. DAVENPORT 
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KRON, Ohio, is the center of 

the rubber industry in the United 

States. There is no reason for it 
except that old Dr. Goodrich, who 
fathomed the secret of vuleanizing raw 
rubber, happened to live in Akron. 
But in time of full production close 
to one hundred thousand employees 
now produce tires and tubes and all 
forms of rubber utilities in factories 
many, great and small, some of which 
are marvels of light and air and com- 
fort and economical machine organiza- 
tion. The three great names are the 
Firestone, the Goodrich, and the Good- 
year. The Miller and the Mohawk rep- 
resent a smaller group which by them- 
selves in a lesser environment would be 
reckoned vast enterprises, but which in 
Akron are content to keep step more or 
less firmly with the great trio, the value 
of whose annual production in each case 


runs towards one hundred millions of - 


dollars, and whose workers range in 
number from seventeen thousand to 
twenty-eight thousand in each plant. 
Akron has grown so rapidly in the 
last few years that, although it lies in 
the heart of the Middle West, it bears 
some earmarks of a hurriedly set up 
mining ecamp—the excess of men, the 
preponderance of young men, the surg- 
ing crowds in the streets, the plants in 
operation when times are good in three 
shifts of eight hours each, except on 
Sunday. This great rubber town is just 
how subject to its first economie jar. 
The Federal Reserve banks seem to 
have decreed a deflation of credit in the 
automobile industry. At least automo- 
bile dealers all over the United States 
find it suddenly impossible to obtain 
the usual loans in advance of sales. 


PART OF THE GOODYEAR FACTORY AT NIGHT 


Orders have therefore fallen off to an 
unheard-of degree, and the great motor 
town of Detroit and the great rubber 
town of Akron are feeling the first 
pinch that may precede a world-wide 
return to a more stable equilibrium of 
wages and prices and standards of liv- 
ing. Thirty-five thousand workers have 
been laid off, and great numbers of 
them have left Akron in the last three 
months. It is far from being altogether 
an evil. In Akron, for example, it is 
said to be sifting out of the great rubber 
organizations a very considerable per- 
centage of undesirable and inefficient 
floaters among the workers, and is turn- 
ing the mind of the management toward 
further improvement of process and 
lessening of the cost of production in- 
stead of toward demand ‘and sales and 
feverish extension of manufacture. 
Nearly all great producers in America 
have been on a joy-ride during the last 
few years, and the day of sobriety and 
reckoning is on the way. 

In an industry in which, on the 
whole, the management has shown such 
capacity to read the signs of the times 
in the matter of a modern sympathetic 
and human treatment of the workers, it 
is astonishing to find the vast extent of 
the labor turnover in Akron. The de- 
mand for rubber products in the last 
few years has so grown by leaps and 
bounds, and the need for workers at 
any cost has been so great, that man- 
agement has gone out into the byways 
and hedges, into the mountain States 
of the South, in every direction where 
the normally intelligent common laborer 
might be secured. The very high wages 
have attracted large numbers of young 
men from the farms of Pennsylvania 


and the Middle West, from the far 
South, from Alabama, from Mississippi 
as well as from Tennessee and West 
Virginia. Great numbers of these young 
men were unused to inside factory 
monotony, unacquainted with factory 
precision and methods, restive under 
the give and take of association with 
factory comrades, heartsick for friends 
and relatives, and when a reasonable 
money surplus was quickly accumulated, 
many have gone back home periodically 
to see the folks and expend the excess 
profits. 

One of the chief factory managers 
told me his experience in hiring new 
workers at the peak of need. He said : 
“Out of seven men, we will say. I 
would lose two in the first forty-eight 
hours. These men were thin-skinned, 
strangers, who couldn’t stand the good- 
natured kidding of their fellow-workers 
about the color of their hair or the 
eut of their clothes. They hadn’t 
the stamina to stick. We give every 
new man special instruction for six 
days. At the end of that time his 
teacher has to back more or less away 
from him in order to pay some atten- 
tion to somebody else who has come in 
meantime, And at this point two more 
men of the seven would go, thin-skinned 
dueks who hadn’t followed the instruc- 
tion or grasped the operation, and felt 
lost when the teacher let up on his at- 
tention a bit ; a letter comes from home, 
or the room and board aren’t just what 
they should be, whereupon these drop 
out. Then we have three left of the 
seven, and if we can hold two of these 
over a period of seven mouths and carry 
the third on indefinitely we think we 
are doing well.” Of course this was at 
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THIS DAY-LIGHTED ROOM IS BUT ONE SECTION OF THE HUGE GOODRICH FOOTWEAR BUILDING 
WHERE 30,000 PAIRS OF RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES ARE MADE DAILY 


an unusual time, but it illustrates in an 
exaggerated way the labor difficulties. 

What this manager told me out of 
his experience about the lack of family 
discipline and the disrespect for author- 
ity shown by these hordes of American 
youth wasn’t reassuring. For example, 
he said that the records of his factory 
showed that sixty-five per cent of these 
young men left without even telling the 
foremen. 

Here is evidently a great boom town, 
with a boom factory population, a vast 
and swiftly growing demand for produe- 
tion, extraordinary opportunities for vel- 
vet profits, with wages averaging ninety 
cents an hour. It is not to be wondered 
at that modern management, with this 
gigantic labor problem to face, has 
developed in Akron a tendency towards 
the most up-to-date stabilizing of the 
physical, mental, and moral life of the 
workers that has been attempted on 
so large a scale in any single city of 
the United States. In one’ plant or an- 
other you can trace the rapid growth of 
the idealisms which lie at the base of 
good workmanship and good citizen- 
ship: namely, good housing, good health, 
good education, thrift, creative interest, 
cordial co-operation between manage- 
ment and employees. Of course you can 
trace in all this on the part of the indus- 
trial management a mixture of benevo- 
lence and design. Of the great trio of 
plants, the Firestone seems to have been 
the conservative pioneer in the develop- 
ment of sound industrial relations, lay- 
ing the emphasis especially upon the 
economic stability of the workers ; the 
Goodrich is more cautious still, and, 
though ready to move in the direction 
of the great idealisms, moves slowly, 
and insists on being shown that the 
new way is better than the old; the 
Goodyear hasat least tentatively marked 
out a far-flung battle-line of progress, 
probably as daring as has ever been 
suggested by any important industry in 


the United States. For the present the 
advance of the Goodyear projects is 
necessarily checked by the slowing 
down of the tempo of all rubber pro- 
duction, but the future of the unusual 
experiments which this corporation is 
making will be watched with sympa- 
thetic concern by all students of indus- 
trial democracy. 

Firestone and Goodyear have devel- 
oped extensive new sections of the city 
of Akron into areas of modern homes 
for employees. Firestone Park is four 
years old and has a thousand houses, 
each representing an investment of from 
four to ten thousand dollars. Thus far 
the number of factory workers who have 
purchased homes in Firestone Park is 
not large, but there are very many homes 
of foremen and superintendents and 
members of the clerical force. Also 
expert real estate suggestion and legal 
aid, paid for by the corporation, are given 
on a wide scale to shop employees who 
are buying -and building their own 
homes in other parts of the city. Fire- 
stone Park is a model in varied archi- 
tecture and artistic landscape. Good- 
year Heights is more compact, and 
probably a third of the whole Goodyear 
population is already homing there, the 
employees slowly purchasing the houses 
at cost, in monthly payments which are 
less than rental would be elsewhere in 
the city of Akron. 

Good health! All these great com- 
panies recognize that the care of illness 
and prevention of illness and reasonable 
financial benefits during illness, reach- 
ing to the family of the worker as well as 
to the worker himself, are a part of the 
economy of industry as well as a phase 
of the humanization of industry. As 
one of the managers said to me: “ How 
can a man work well if he knows his 
wife or child is sick at home and im- 
properly cared for? Ifa man is absent, 
we look him up and find out if he is ill 
or if there is illness in his home. 
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Very frequently we find that the man 
is at home taking care of the house 
because his wife is sick and it has not 
been possible to get anybody else to do 
the work. Weare losing the man. The 
man is losing money. He is letting 
slip eight or nine dollars a day to doa 
housework job. So wesee that the wife 
or the child gets a nurse, if a nurse is 
needed, from our regular staff. And if 
he has no doctor or a good-for-nothing 
doctor, he can have the advice and help 
of one of our medical staff. If he is 
able, we ask him to pay a reasonable 
price for the nurse, but not for the 
doctor. And if he is hit hard, we 
carry the burden as a loan, and finally 
charge it off if the man proves deserv- 
ing. We have found that worry over 
the conditions at home is one of the chief 
hindrances to full and intelligent pro- 
duction. And we have found also that 
a great number of people falsely believe 
that they are saving money by not hav- 
ing a doctor in time. ‘It will wear off,’ 
they say. We have learned that much 
economic loss as well as suffering and 
sorrow can be avoided by taking ill- 
ness in time. And we try to show our 
workers the way to do this.” 

The Goodrich plant depends upon a 
system of group insurance against ill- 
ness and death, and accident if it occurs 
outside the plant. Of course accident 
inside the plant is taken care of by the 
very perfect system of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance which has been de- 
veloped in the State of Ohio. But even 
so, in addition to this the Goodrich 
organization keeps twenty-four nurses 
and twenty-four doctors constantly at 
work in physical examination of em- 
ployees, in first aid to accident and 
illness, and in extreme cases reaches 
into the home. 

Goodyear has a diagnostic clinic 
which may lack something in skill but 
which does not lack much in equipment 
when compared with such a diagnostic 
clinic as exists, for example, at Johns 
Hopkins. The employee may find out 
what is wrong with him, if it is humanly 
possible to know, without cost to him- 
self. All accident cases and all surgery 
are taken care of in the corporation’s 
hospital and by the corporation’s own 
surgical experts. All medical cases 
from the clinic are turned over with 
the diagnosis to family physicians on 
the outside. The corporation watches 
through its nursing staff to see that no 
burden of illness too great to bear falls 
upon any home. And in the case of 
tuberculosis developing after an em- 
ployee has entered the plant, Goodyear 
assumes unusual responsibility for the 
eure. The policy of the corporation is 
not to allow wage loss through genuine 
illness to fall on the workers. But 
there is no funny business about it. In 
urging the necessity for the develop- 
ment of illness care and prevention in- 
side of industrial plants I have often 
been met by the assertion that the tend- 
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A FIRESTONE SHAREHOLDERS’ 


ency on the part of the human nature 
of labor to malinger, to stay at home 
and in bed when the beneficiary should 
be back at his task, is so great that no 
industry could carry the burden. I 
shall know better how to meet that 
argument now that I have seen how 
Goodyear confronts this difficulty. It 
is a matter of stern and just adminis- 
tration. There developed a strong tend- 
ency to malinger in Goodyear, espe- 
cially on the part of women. After the 
certainty of it was clearly demonstrated 
by careful charting and investigation, 
one morning fifty of the malingerers 
were suddenly dropped from the pay- 
roll. The suddenness with which the 
curve of malingering dropped on the 
Goodyear charts was a testimony to 
the efficacy of the remedy. 

The ineuleation of thrift! Here Fire- 
stone shows especially clear vision. For 
twenty years this company has been de- 
veloping the idea of the employee as a 
stockholder, but since 1917 the plan has 
assumed unusual proportions. Fluctuat- 
ing according to the number of new em- 
ployees, the number of employee stock- 
holders has ranged from seventy to 
ninety per cent of the whole Firestone 
population. Once a year the head of 
the corporation, who runs the busi- 
ness and owns a majority of the 
stock, it is true, appears before a 
crowded stockholders’ meeting of sev- 
eral thousand in the auditorium and 
reads the report of the treasurer to as 
eager a body as ordinarily gathers 
about the usual round table in the 
hoard room. At this time directors are 
elected, and sometimes it happens that 
a candidate from the floor who is not 
on the slate is nominated. Undoubt- 
edly, the majority interest being where 
it is, the competitive ardor in the elec- 
tion of directors is somewhat lessened. 
This is a great experiment in thrift and 
limited co-operation rather than in in- 
dustrial democracy. It is probably just 


as well. at least at this stage of an in- 
dustry in which, in the city of Akron 
alone, thirty-five thousand have been 
laid off within thirty days. 

The Firestone Bank is utilized by 
thousands of employees, and the de- 
posits in three or four years have risen 
from thirty-two thousand to over four 
millions of dollars. The banking facili- 
ties are varied and expert and every- 
body uses them, even the Hungarian 
to transfer funds to his homeland. The 
legal aid department of the corporation 
is centered in the bank and is of very 
great benefit. Probably ninety per cent 
of the service rendered to the employees 
by this department is in the form of 
advice, for which no charge is made. 
But where papers are executed a nom- 
inal charge is made to cover actual cost 
in cases where the employee is quite 
able to make the payment. In the 
event of court action the company gives 
no assistance except to advise about 
lawyers and the merits of the case. 
During the last fifteen months, I was 
told, thousands have applied for legal 
assistance of some sort. All the work- 
ers are urged to make their wills, and 
a large number have done so. The for- 
eigners particularly are guided in real 
estate transactions and protected from 
sharks of their own nationality. 
Strangely enough, as a rule the foreign- 
born agent is the one who gouges the 
foreigner. As the result of their expe- 
rience, foreign-born workers are apt to 
become suspicious of everybody, and it 
is a great relief and a great means of 
binding them to the employing group 
and to America in good will if the 
legal intricacies of their developing 
lives are unraveled for them fairly and 
justly. The real estate specialists of 
the Firestone corporation advise em- 
ployees whether they should make any 
particular purchase of land or dwell- 
ing and where. This department has 
found, also, that great numbers of the 
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workers from the hills of Kentucky 
and West Virginia and Tennessee and 
other parts of the South, fifty thousand 
of whom were in Akron at one time, 
are just as ignorant of the law with re- 
spect to closing a real estate transac- 
tion and with respect to the kind of 
title they ought to have or the meaning 
of a deed or a contract as the most illit- 
erate foreigner. It has been found that 
a great many men will not buy homes 
because they have heard so much about 
people being robbed. And as for law- 
yers, the more ignorant workers seem 
to fear them as a pestilence. This legal 
department also effects many domestic 
reconciliations, and, where this is not 
possible, sees to it that lawyers of in- 
tegrity and honor are selected to handle 
the litigation and deal justly with the 
facts and with the property involved. 
The opportunity offered to industry 
to broaden the mental life of the worker 
through a continuing process of educa- 
tion is not yet realized in action, 
although (Goodyear is experimenting 
with a most ambitious project which I 
will soon describe. In the other fac- 
tories a great deal more attention than 
formerly is paid to getting men into the 
jobs for which they are physically and 
mentally fitted, and to patient prelimi- 
nary instruction in the processes and 
operations which they are called upon to 
perform. There are ordinary industrial 
training schools for apprentices. There 
are foremen’s institutes in which in the 
course of a few months the policies of 
the management are made clear, even to 
the financial fabric, the advertising, the 
sales, and everything involved in the 
industry. It has been the belief that all 
that is actually needed in a rubber 
factory is the reasonably intelligent 
skill of the common laborer, and so very 
little attention outside of Goodyear has 
as yet been given to the general edu- 
cation of apprentices. The possibilities 
of co-operation between the vocational 
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FIRESTONE PARK TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 
Located convenient to the factories and the home community. In four years the deposits grew from 
S352,140.66 to S4,068,772.10 


or industrial high schools of the city, 
the larger industrial plants, and the 
technical training of some near-by uni- 
versity have not penetrated very far 
yet in America. 

Goodyear is an exception, at least in 
its aspirations. Goodyear Hall, which 
houses the comparatively recent enter- 
prise of a factory university, embodies 
a large expenditure of time, of care, 
and of money. The Hall is new, and so 
has suddenly attracted wide attention, 
but the enterprise of factory education 
has been in progress in Akron since 
1915. Upto the present period of de- 
pression in the rubber industry there 
was an enrollment of several thousand. 
There are general factory classes open 
to any one, where any man may cure 
the defects of early neglect in training 
and get at least a good high school 
education at any age. Then there is 
the school for apprenticed machinists, 
which takes boys between fifteen and 
eighteen years of age, pays them the ap- 
prentice rate of from 321% to 55 cents an 
hour—pays each boy for going to school 
two hours a day as well as for his shop 
work. He iscommitted to a three years’ 
course, and if he becomes eighteen be- 
fore he completes it, and is therefore 
entitled to the ruling six dollars a day 
minimum wage, this excess is held back 
until he graduates, and on that proud 
day he receives not only his diploma 
but the excess check figured at the six- 
dollar-a-day rate. Side by side with the 
shop and the school go the reereational 
activities, the Boy Scout training and 
the Wingfoot Lake camp with the 
chanee for a joyous week-end at the 
cost of $1.10 in hard money. 

These young apprentice machinists, 
having graduated, can now, if they wish, 
go into training for the Flying Squad- 
ron for another three years’ curriculum 
and graduation. What is the Goodyear 
Flying Squadron? It is a_ body of 
picked men who can pass a rigid physi- 

eal examination and show eagerness 





and mental initiative in workmanship 
and scholarship. There is the Produe- 
tion Flying Squadron, which, before 
the depression, consisted of twelve hun- 
dred picked men, the ranks of the 
older members being constantly de- 
pleted by promotions. This is intended 
to be the brain matrix of Goodyear. 
During the three years’ curriculum 
each man in the squadron works at one 
time or another on every operation in 
the factory. He is instrueted in Eng- 
lish, public speaking, salesmanship, 
economies, organic and inorganic chem- 
istry, industrial relations, and labor 
management. At the end of the course 
he gets the degree of Master Rubber 
Worker. He is also entitled to certain 
general stock participation. 

There is also an Engineering Flying 
Squadron into which are allowed to go 
only selected men who are deemed fit 
to develop into broad, level-headed in- 
dustrial leaders with a natural aptitude 
for machinery. Besides all the general 
training of the Production Squadron, 
twenty-five months are spent in study- 
ing and operating every phase of ma- 
chine control and construction. Once 
every week the men come together for 
a one-hour meeting of experts from the 
outside as well as inside the plant. At 
this meeting the personal and inventive 
side of the men is brought out and 
charted by the experts, and the men 
are given credit for inventiveness and 
suggestive power and are encouraged 
to try out new mechanical methods and 
perform new experiments. So much 
has been attempted in this field by 
Goodyear that it is of course impossible 
to believe that everything is yet funce- 
tioning effectively. 

Creative interest! This is, of course, 
the ultimate purpose of the projected 
educational system of Goodyear. It is 
for the purpose of developing that 
personal initiative which modern indus- 
try has too often stifled. Firestone and 
Goodrich also seek to develop a mental 
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keenness which will be of utility within 
the industry. The workers are stimu- 
lated by a system of prizes to the crea- 
tion of new ideas which will improve 
any operation within the plant. Many 
suggestions of value are constantly 
being made by employees. The mana- 
gers of Goodrich and Firestone told me 
that the plant committees on new ideas 
were hundreds of suggestions behind, 
and were sifting out many proposed 
changes of real worth which the engi- 
neering corps at the top had not ob- 
served in combing the plant thoroughly 
for possible improvements. The great 
working democracy of industry, if 
stimulated by adequate appreciation 
and reward, is able to furnish valuable 
stores of material upon which the 
engineering experts at the top may 
build, even if the original suggestion 
is partially impracticable. The result 
is a lowering of cost and the improv- 
ing of the morale and the quickening 
of the mental life of the labor force. 

If you wish to get into trouble in 
Akron, just speak of it as a “ welfare 
town.” How both managers and men 
hate the word “ welfare” ! Nobody ever 
uses it except in derision. It seems 
to carry with it the notion of benevo- 
lent autocracy, which the men will not 
abide and which modern managers are 
very anxious tu get away from. And 
yet Akron has everything that ordi- 
narily goes by the despised name: the 
eight-hour day, the intimate care of 
health and homing, insurance against 
the lightning stroke of human ills, ree- 
reational activities, the elub-houses, 
the gymnasium, the Americanization 
classes, the athletic fields, the bands, 
the cafeteria lunches at cost, the male 
choruses, the players’ groups, the vaude- 
ville and the minstrels, the dramaties, 
the lecture courses, the sewing and 
cooking schools, the social activities of 
every name and nature—nothing is 
missing of this kind of thing in Akron 
town. 

But if you listen long you learn that, 
though management knows the road it 
must travel, management nevertheless 
is not deceived about the difficulties 
along the road and the frailties of hu- 
man nature which it has to deal with 
or overcome. A man who was definitely 
in a position to be acquainted with the 
facts told me that when employees 
were laid off in such numbers during 
the past month on one day four hun- 
dred telegrams went out of the Akron 
office calling for funds from the home 
folks back on the farms and in the moun- 
tains, with which to pay transportation 
home. These men had stayed around 
Akron a few days, and all surplus was 
gone. As one of the managers said to 
me, “ The day of silk shirts and two 
wives instead of one is passing.” In 
Akron six months ago bricklayers 
under the rules are reported to have 
demanded a dollar and a quarter an 
hour and to have laid, on the average, 
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nine hundred bricks in a day. At Los 
Angeles, where labor was not ham- 
pered by rules, the worker was laying 
twenty-two hundred bricks in a day 
aud receiving ninety cents an_ hour. 
Akron revolted and let the bricklayers 
out. Now in Akron you can get, I be- 
lieve, twenty-two hundred brickslaid, on 
the average, in a day at a dollar an hour. 
There were many workers in the rubber 
industry who were only twenty-five to 
fifty per cent efficient, and the depres- 
sion is said to be squeezing out the unde- 
sirables. As one employer expressed it, 
“There has been too much ‘cushion.’ 
The demand for tires has been so great 
that methods of inefficiency were pos- 
sible and yet money could be made. It 
is going to be different now. There is 
still a lot of room for improvement in 
process, but, after all, even there the 
point of saturation is being reached. 
A dozen companies are making as good 
tires as it is probably humanly pos- 
sible to build. There is no more mys- 
tery about the business. There may 
be a choice of compounds, but that is 
all. This whole experience of settling 
down is risky, but it is going to be a 
good thing for the industry after it is 
over.” 

The labor manager’s troubles with 
human nature havemade him reasonably 
wary about going too fast in experi- 
ments with so-called industrial democ- 
racy. Even the much-heralded Good- 
year parliament represents little more 
than a referendum upon the plans of 
management in certain restricted fields. 
At that, the other rubber managers be- 
lieve that Goodyear is pretty advanced. 
They believe that time is needed to 
develop a safe and efficient form of 
industrial democracy and that the work 
should go on slowly by trial and ex- 
periment. “ The great thing,” said the 
indemitable Middle Western Yankee 
who owns a majority of the stock in the 
Firestone plant, “is to obtain by fair 
means the confidence of labor. A right- 
down, rugged honesty of purpose on 
the part of management beats all the 
schemes of representative machinery. 
Machinery is of no use if labor knows 
or thinks that management isn’t on the 
level. And if labor knows that man- 
agement is cn the level, almost any 
kind of machinery will work, even 
none at all.” 

Said one of the men at the top in 
Goodrich: “Sometwenty-five or twenty- 
eight thousand men in Goodyear have 
had what is called the great benefit of 
a House and Senate and all the other 
paraphernalia of industrial democracy 
now forovera year. And all the eighty 
thousand workers in other factories in 
Akron have read about it and heard 
about it from every angle; but isn’t it 
somewhat significant that no body of 
Workers in any other factory in Akron 
have even asked for it? The Goodyear 
experiment in representative democe- 
racy may be a very good thing, but 
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certainly there are no signs that the 
rest of the industry is demanding it or 
needs it.” 

But Goodyear is not daunted. It has 
faced the fact that the desire for self- 
expression in the great mass of the 
workers of the world creeps resistlessly 
on, and it has undertaken an experi- 
ment in satisfying that desire. By a 
system of secret primaries and elec- 
tions forty men are selected to repre- 
sent the body of workers in a “ House 
of Representatives ” and twenty men to 
represent them in the “ Senate.” The 
chambers in which they meet in Good- 
year Hall are worthy of one of the 
smaller State capitols. They follow 
the legislative rules from the Blue Book 
at Albany, they have their commit- 
tees, their bills and resolutions, their 
thoroughgoing debates upon factory 
rules and regulations and matters of 
wage adjustments, working conditions, 
and grievances of every sort. A voter 
or “ Industrian,” as voters are called at 
Goodyear, must be eighteen years of 
age, an American citizen, understand 
the English language, and have had 
six months’ continuous service record in 
the Goodyear factory immediately prior 
to election. A member of the Goodyear 
** House of Representatives’ must be 
twenty-one years of age and have had 
one year’s continuous record in the fae- 
tory. A “Senator” must be twenty- 
five years of age and on the pay-roll of 
Goodyear for five years, the last year 
being continuous. 

These assemblies have power over all 
plans pertaining to workers. The ques- 
tion may be one of adjusting piece- 
work rates on a man down in the curing 
room. The industrial parliament ap- 
points an investigating committee and 
makes its own study of the situation 
and perhaps recommends that the rate 
be changed. What it shall be exactly 
is left to the experts of the executive 
staff. An order of the representative 


parliament, if a two-thirds vote is ob- 
tained over the possible veto of the fac- 
tory manager, is final as to whether the 
rate shall be changed. The experts of 
the company determine what the change 
onght to be, bearing in mind the rough 
justice indicated by the committee of 
the representative assembly. 

During the year of the operation of 
this representative assembly there have 
been many differences of opinion, but 
the two-thirds power to override the 
veto of the factory manager has never 
yet been invoked. The two parties have 
always found a corrective way. A mem- 
ber of the “ Senate ” told me that they 
had to put a bill up to the manager the 
third time before he signed it, but they 
have yet to find their confidence in his 
sense of fairness and justice to be mis- 
placed. The really great good is the 
human element, the bringing of manage- 
ment and men together so that they 
understand each other and are not look- 
ing for trouble on either side. 

It is probably well for the sensible 
development of democracy among the 
workers in the rubber industry that 
there should be conservative as well as 
advanced managers. Political democ- 
racy has slowly broadened down from 
precedent to precedent. It is probably 
better that it should be so with indus- 
trial democracy ; sometimes an indus- 
trial council, sometimes a senate and 
assembly within the plant, sometimes a 
shop committee, sometimes the silent 
extension of some humble institution 
like the safety committee of employees, 
until upon its foundation is built the 
democratic edifice. So far as I recall, 
mankind has never done well with more 
democracy than it could properly assimi- 
late and appreciate at the moment. 
And this is especially true in the midst 
of the intricacies and involvements of 
industrial organization upon the able 
management of which depends the 
economic livelihood of the Nation. 
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THE BRASS WORKER 


This picture was one of many recently 
exhibited by Mr. Lewis W. Hine 
(taken in his capacity as staff photog- 
rapher of the ‘Survey Magazine,” ; 
the National Child Labor Committee, 
and the American Red Cross) at the 
National Arts Club, the Civie Club, 
and the City Club, in New York 
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This photograph, made near Og- sal 
den, Utah, will lend courage to Ent 
housewives who have feared a ans 
sugar shortage. ‘The beet sugar the 
crop is reported to be a big one, thi 

and the picture seems to prove it 
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THE FAMOUS ISLAND OF 
COMACINA GIVEN BY 
KING ALBERT TO ARTISTS 


This picturesque little island in 
Lake Como, northern Italy, was 
celebrated in Roman times and 
during the Middle Ages. It has 
latterly been in private hands, 
and was last year bequeathed by 
its owner, Signor Caprini, to 
King Albert asa tribute to the 
gallantry of Belgium during the 
World War. King Albert in his 
turn has bequeathed it to Italy, 
on condition that it is to be 
used as a home for writers, 
artists, and musicians. The pic- 
ture was taken from an airplane 
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THE COMPLAINT 
‘THE REMEDY. 
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YOURSELF 


THE “MIDDLE CLASSES 
UNION”? PARADES 
LONDON STREETS 

The straitened circumstances of 

salaried people and other mem- 

hers of the ‘* middle classes’ in 

England since the war have led 

to the formation by them of a 

inion for the furtherance of their 

interests. The picture shows 
ome members of the union with 
heir sandwich boards parading 
through London thoroughfares 
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“* Wednesday’s Scout is bent on Thrift 
To patch the hole and darn the rift.” 


HE Girl Seouts is a National 
organization whose chief aim is 
to develop a better womanhood 
throughout the United States, its Terri- 
tories and colonies. It now numbers 
82,176 girls of from ten to eighteen years 
of age. This represents an increase of 
forty-five per cent in one year. It can- 
not train leaders fast enough to keep 
up with the demand. 

The Scout activities are designed to 
bring to girls the opportunity for an 
all-around life indoors, out of doors, at 
home, and in the community. 

By the Scout games and ceremonies, 
the uniform and symbolic badges, the 
Girl Scouts are encouraged and _re- 
warded for proficiency in home-making, 
cooking, and first aid—woman’s most 
elementary service to the world, which 
is usually taken for granted and ig- 
nored, and more often made mere 
drudgery. 

Woman is a producer, a consumer, 
and a citizen, and the Girl Scouts are 
trained toward these ends. They learn 
to co-operate in their work and in 
their play, and it is their pride to 
remember the Girt Scout motto, “ Be 
prepared,” and the slogan, “ Do a good 
turn daily.” 

The Girl Seouts deserve to have the 
hearty support of the country in their 
appeal for the sum of $1,033,400 for 
which they are asking from November 
6 to 15. 

This is only the second time since 
their founding in 1912 that they have 
made a general appeal for funds. The 
rapid growth of the organization—over 
forty-five per cent in a single year—and 
a membership of 86,176 girls and troops 
in all but one of the forty-eight States 
necessitate a development of machinery 
to care for them. Every month girls 
who want to become Scouts are turned 
away because of the lack of leaders for 
them. 

To find, enlist, and give guidance to 
volunteer leaders is the largest problem 
of the Girl Scout organization. Yet it 
is encouraging in these days, when the 
world gets so little, of service even, for 
nothing, that there should be so large a 
proportion of volunteer to paid workers 
in this Nation-wide organization for 
girls. There are over 7,200 women 
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WANTED— DADDIES” 


FOR GIRL 
SCOUTS 


who are volunteer leaders of Girl 
Scout Troops and only 211 paid work- 
ers in the entire service throughout the 
country. 

There need be no argument for the 
Girl Scouts. The country knows and 
believes in them and will certainly sup- 
port them heartily in their appeal for 
funds. 

For this organization is developing a 
type of girl who will make the best 
sort of mother, sister, sweetheart, and 

















THE MANHATTAN GIRL SCOUT, VIRGINIA 
CAMPBELL, WHO WON THE GOLDEN EAGLET 
THE HIGHEST AWARD IN SCOUTING 


She is one of the youngest girls in the United 
States to. win this distinction, being less than 
thirteen years of age 


friend of the future. Through play 
Girl Scouts receive a training of hand 
and heart that will make them “ citizens 
of no mean city.” 

They are asking the men of the coun- 
try to become “Girl Scout Daddies” 
by the payment of $15 each. Is there a 
single son of Uncle Sam who ean resist 
this telling appeal? We hope the Girl 
Scout Campaign for adult sustaining 
members will go over the top so strcng 











‘* Friday’s scout is rosy and strong, 
She camps and ‘ hikes’ the whole day long.” 


that not a single Girl Scout in 1921 
will be without a Captain or be turned 
away from camp. 

The membership campaign is being 
run without professional services ; 
therefore the Girl Scouts are counting 
on the generosity of the public to help 
them bring scouting to all girls in the 
United States. 

Here are the figures for those pros- 
pective “daddies” who are keen on 
such things: 


WHY THE GIRL SCOUTS NEED $1,033,400 
For a new building- - - $150,000 


The Girl Scouts are 
crowded in rented quarters 
entirely inadequate to meet 
the needs of the thousands 
of girls anxious to become 
Scouts, but who are now 
of necessity turned away. 
There are 6,000 Girl Scouts 
in New York City alone. 
For the Scout budgets in 

159 cities and towns- - 

Thereare large Girl Scout 
organizations in these cen- 
ters which are largely self- 
aoe 

t is hoped that the local 
organizations will raise this 
fund themselves. 

For overhead- - - - - 

This includes camps, 
equipment, printing, sta- 
tionery, rent, light, and heat. 
For staff salaries at Na- 

tional Headquarters - - 
This includes the follow- 
ing departments : 
Administrative 
Field Executive 
Educational 
Publication 
Business 
Publicity 

For salaries and expenses of 

fourteen field organizers 

There are Girl Scout or- 
ganizations in 1,184 towns 
throughout the United 
States which depend upon 
National Headquarters for 
their training. 

For contingent fund - - 50,000 
Total - - - - $1,033,400 


500,000 


172,400 


84,000 


77,000 





Make checks payable to National 
Headquarters, Girl Scouts, Inc., 189 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 








THE GUARDIAN OF THE FRYING PAN GIVES A LESSON TO GIRL SCOUTS 


CLEANING AND FILLING THE LANTERNS IN A GIRL SCOUTS’ CAMP A GIRL SCQUT PRESSING HER UNIFORM IN CAMP 
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OF 


A DOG OF HONOR 


BY 


TRAVERS D. CARMAN 


E was a wee, small pup when he 

arrived in his crate, a gift from 

the State Comptroller of New 
Jersey. As he was lifted out by the 
seruft of his neck he landed squarely on 
all four stocky legs, barked once in open 
defiance of all the world, and then, in 
recognition of the outstretched hand 
that brought him a message of masterly 
love, his tongue did penance for the 
hostile greeting of a moment before, 
and Mac, an English setter puppy, 
had found his lifelong master. 


PUPPY DAYS 

His puppyhood was not unlike that 
of many other dogs—distended belly 
and all was well in a world of content- 
ment and sunshine; an empty-stomach 
and aland of darkness and gloom. And 
yet there was throughout even his early 
youth this distinguishing characteristic 
of a dog of pedigree—loyalty and real 
love for his master alone, tolerance of 
those his master loved, and calm indif- 
ference to all others. 

Born in April, the following fall he 
was taken out in company with a sea- 
soned dog and made his first point, in 
all awkwardness to be sure, when trem- 
bling legs knew not how to behave, and 
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tail was limply outstretched in uncer- 
tain arch—buta point nevertheléss, and 
stanchly held while the old dog, in 
rare condescension, ranged up in silent 
contempt and “backed” with hauteur 
the lucky pup who was “ on the birds.” 
As the quail whirred away his master 
shot with deliberate and particular 
care, that he might kill a quail with 
his first shot and thereafter identify the 
report of a gun in the puppy’s mind 
with the amazing delight of the scent 
of a dead quail held near his nose. 
Since his master at that time lived 
a comparatively lonely life in the 
country, the puppy was permitted to 
sleep in the house, and thus became 
his master’s constant companion when 
at home. His master, the editor of 
a horticultural and farm paper, was 
forever fussing with plants, vege- 
tables, grains, and flowers, marking 
some with different colored strings, 
tying others carefully upin paper bags, 
in fact doing many amazing things 
that puzzled the puppy as he sat and 
watched him with quizzical glance and 
head cocked inquiringly on one side. 
But it was his master who did it, and 
so it must be right—his master who, 
night after night, snuggled him up in 








his arms in front of the sputtering logs 
and caused those delightful sensations 
behind his ears. 

The days followed in such rapid 
succession that no puppy could keep 
track of them—each with some thrill- 
ing experience, often a catastrophe; a 
daily lesson from the master full of 
new puzzling words and commands 
which slowly separated in his mind to 
become associated with things he was 
to do. To come in at the sound of a 
certain whistle was the first lesson 
learned; to charge and heel were soon 
mastered. But there were other com- 
mands less easily understood and most 
bewildering. When running ahead of 
his master, he could not remember what 
he was to do when a hand was waved 
to one side or the other or directly 
overhead. He did not see why, when 
he had run and caught a ball, he should 
bring it back to his master, who had 
just thrown it away. But he tried his 
utmost, and gradually the meaning of 
all things became clear. 


“THE WAYS OF THE TRANSGRESSOR 
ARE HARD” 


His master kept a prize flock of 
Indian Game chickens, and in jealous 
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charge of the hens strutted with pride 
the Indian Game cock; ever watchful of 
the approach of danger, with massive 
breadth of chest, a cruelly efficient bill, 
and spurs as sharp as a needle-point. 
The puppy with playful longing had 
often watched them through the picket 
fence and barked for the joy of seeing 
them seatter with discordant cackling 
and utter confusion. And then had 
come the day when, to his delight, he 
had discovered an opening under one 
of the bottom boards of the chicken- 
run and through it he squeezed. As 
the hens fluttered out of his way 
with squawks of alarm, the puppy 
sprang at the one nearest, to grab only 
a mouthful of feathers and to be fero- 
ciously attacked the next minute by the 
Indian Game cock, who came valiantly 
to the rescue. In the act of jumping 
over the puppy the cock struck him 
with one of his spurs and sent him 
reeling. As he struggled to his feet he 
was again laid low, and as often as he 
attempted to rise he met a similar fate, 
until, in panic and acute distress, be- 
smeared with blood and dirt, he found 
at last his exit, and sought the comfort 
of the cold earth under the hydrangea 
bushes, to repent at leisure for his mis- 
deeds and lick his wounds, a sadder 
but wiser dog. He had learned two 
things of value to the hunting dog: 
first, to leave chickens alone; and, sec- 
ond, not to chase a feathered creature 
fluttering however temptingly ahead of 
him. 

It seemed that the gardener had been 
an amused spectator of the tragic com- 
edy and reported it to Mae’s master 
upon his return from the city that 
night, who smiled with keen apprecia- 
tion at the lesson the puppy had so 
effectively though painfully learned. 

But his evil genius was not yet con- 
tent, for upon the following day, 
through the carelessness of the house- 
keeper, he absent-mindedly wandered 
into the pantry, where the smell of 
cookies proved irresistible. Cautiously 
raising himself up on his hind legs, he 
brought his fore paws down on what he 
supposed to be the edge of the lower 
shelf of the pantry, only to turn loose 
upon his unsuspecting head the wrath of 
the pantry gods in the shape of the 
contents of a huge pan of ecurdled milk, 
which covered him from the tip of his 
nose to the end of his tail. Then, too, 
the pan set in motion some particularly 
sticky sheets of fly-paper, which sailed 
down in time to make connection with 
his hind feet. Tragedy begets tragedy 
in puppydom, and the stage was well set 
for the villain. Shocked by his sudden 
milk bath, with increasing terror becloud- 
ing his sanity, spurredon bythe flapping 
of the fly-paper on his feet, in a mad re- 
treat of panic he started for the kitchen 
door and came in violent contact with 
a leg of the intervening table, which 
promptly reared up, tottered in its mild 
protest, and fell on its side, taking with 
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it to the floor jar after jar of recently 
made jelly. Goaded on afresh by the 
new catastrophe, that inflicted all of the 
nerve shock of shells bursting over the 
trenches, he dashed wildly through the 
closed kitchen screen door, taking most 
of the screen with him. His dirt wallow 
under the hydrangea bushes soothed in 
time his injured pride and_screen- 
scratched nose, and the lesson of keep- 
ing out of the kitchen was wisely re- 
membered without further experiment. 


HIS SECOND CAMPAIGN 

The bite of the air in the morning 
brought to him the memories of the 
year previous. With puppy ways for- 
ever cast aside, broad of forehead and 
of chest, and intelligent of eye, he 
watched with growing impatience for 
some sign from his master that the 
hunting season had come. 

He had. been dozing by the fire one 
evening after a particularly generous 
supper that the housekeeper, due to 
special orders, had begrudgingly given 
him, when he awoke with a start to find 
his master gone. The door leading into 
his master’s room was open, with a light 
shining brightly out into the hall as his 
guide, and there he found his master 
and the joyous news that he had so im- 
patiently awaited. The master was over- 
hauling his hunting clothes, cartridge 
vest, boots, and quail gun, and around 
all still clung that most wonderful of 
smells, the quail scent. With a low 
whine and with love and pleading in 
his eyes, he crawled to his master’s 
feet and, trembling from head to foot, 
raised a paw in supplication. A pat, 
alow word of hunting command, the 
well-imitated rallying call of quail when 
scattered, such was his greeting from his 
master; and, responding with a wild, joy- 
ous bark of delirious anticipation, Mac 
knew that the following dawn would 
usher in another hunting season. 

All night long he lay by his mas- 
ter’s bedside, shaking in his excitement, 
ineapable of sleep, but too well trained 
to stir until his master awoke at dawn. 

The next day Mac won his commis- 
sion as a hunting dog. A lazy sun dis- 
covered him and his master well on their 
way to the nearest buckwheat stubble, 
the frost outlining in silver the delicate 
tracery of the grass and woods. The 
solemn dropping of an occasional leaf 
as it haltingly dipped to earth from 
near-by trees, the flutter of small birds 
along the roadside hedge, the smell of 
the fall in the air, and the brilliant 
contrasts in changing foliage—all at- 
tested the ideal hunting day. 

The buckwheat field soon reached, the 
dog was ordered on, and with superb 
restraint he held a steady pace as he 
quartered right and left in glad response 
to the wave of his master’s hand. At 
the end of fifteen minutes, the field 
thoroughly covered and no birds found, 
he returned to his master for further 
orders. The dog was motioned to heel, 
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and they two, in perfect understanding, 
with love and respect each for the other, 
struck out fora cornfield near by. And 
so the day was spent in silent reverence 
for God’s own out-of-doors, and with 
due regard for nature’s need of game 
conservation. A bird was shot here and 
there and proudly retrieved by the 
young setter; luncheon was shared by 
them both beside a sparkling spring 
where purple asters and goldenrod 
proudly stood sentinel, then upon the 
return in the afterglow the memories 
of the day were treasured by dog and 
master. 


AN UNUSUAL NOSE 

Rarely has a dog possessed the nose 
or bird sense that Mac developed in his 
second season. Hunting up wind or 
down, he never flushed birds, stopping 
often so suddenly when he came unex- 
pectedly upon a covey of quail that he 
would, with back hunched and all four 
feet braced, slide to a sudden stop. 

Perhaps the incident for which he 
was most justly famous occurred in 
his third hunting season. He had 
found a covey of quail; his master 
and a friend with him had each shot 
a bird as they rose, and the party 
moved on to hunt for single birds. At 
the edge of a young growth of birch 
Mac pointed, a single quail flushed, and 
was shot by his master’s companion, 
falling well inside the thicket. Mac 


was ordered to retrieve the dead bird, . 


was plainly heard working into the 
cover, and then suddenly vanished and 
all was quiet. As Mace failed to return 
and ignored his master’s whistle, the 
gunners started into the thicket in the 
direction the bird was seen to fall. One 
hundred yards ahead, Mae was found 
with the dead quail carefully held in 
his mouth and pointing another bird! 
As the hunters moved up the quail 
flushed and was shot by his master. 
Here then was a problem for Mae. 
Should he first retrieve the bird in his 
mouth, or attempt to retrieve them both 
at the same time? He decided in favor 
of the latter, and proudly returned hold- 
ing each bird by a wing for fear of 
doing them injury by careless mouthing. 


A SIGNIFICANT LESSON 

In the instance of one man, a never- 
to-be-forgotten lesson was taught him 
by Mae. A thorough gentleman in all 
other ways, when on the hunting field 
he invariably claimed all birds at which 
he shot. Mac’s master knew through 
mutual friends of this yellow streak, 
and I think purposely invited him to 
hunt, anticipating the lesson that Mae, 
through his loyalty, might silently ad- 
minister. 

Not till well on in the forenoon were 
quail found. Hidden behind an old log 
ona southern exposure at the edge of 
a swale were the birds, and Mae was 
in the act of jumping over the log 
when he caught the scent. Clutching 
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at the log with all brakes set, and 
maintaining a balance with difficulty 
on top of the log, he pointed as best he 
could, seeming to realize his loss of 
dignity in the absurd position he was 
compelled to assume. The gunners came 
up, and in response to a noise of a 
branch purposely broken by one of the 
hunters, the quail got up. Somewhat 
rattled, the invited guest shot his right 
barrel as he was bringing his gun to 
his shoulder and the second barrel at a 
bird that had already started to fall as 
a result of the master’s first shot. 

The guest plainly showed his irrita- 
tion over his obviously premature first 
shot, and remarked with emphasis that 
he was glad he had scored with his 
“left.” His companion looked amused 
and dryly remarked, “Suppose we 
leave it to Mac as to who shot the 
bird,” and the faithful dog proudly and 
promptly retrieved it to his master in 
no uncertain manner. 

The guest was man enough to accept 
the dog’s apparent rebuke, apologized 
handsomely, and later told his friends : 
“Mac made me feel like the tin-horn 
sport that I was, and taught me what a 
game-hog I have been.” 


A REMARKABLE POINT 

Mae’s stanchness on point was early 
indicated, but soon became developed to 
a remarkable degree. The spring fol- 
lowing his third hunting season he dis- 
covered after breakfast one morning an 
English snipe in the open meadow be- 
hind the barn. Wild as the English 
snipe usually are, this particular bird 
evidently was wing-weary from a long 
flight the night before, and to the 


delight of Mae did not flush. Carefully _ 


working up to the bird, he came to 
point, nostrils dilated and eyes blazing 
in his excitement. The head gardener 
reported the fact that Mae was pointing 
“one of them snipes, sir, on the north 
meadow, sir.”” The master, absorbed in 
the writing of an important article, dis- 
missed the gardener with a word of 
thanks and promptly forgot Mac and the 
snipe. At twelve o'clock, upon coming 
down to his early luncheon, the master’s 
housekeeper, with ill-concealed rebuke 
in her voice, said: “ The gardener, sir, 
says as how Mac’s still a-pointing, sir, 
in the north meadow—he’s been that 
way since nine this mornin’, he says.” 
Conscience-smitten, the master grabbed 
his gun anda shell or two, and was soon 
striding up behind the faithful setter. 
At his spoken “ Good dog” Mae’s tail 
“broke point” for a moment in a joy- 
ous wag of welcome, and the dog once 
more became a statue of stone. 

The bird, flushed by the disturbance, 
started upon its erratic, zigzag course, to 
fall forty yards away at the first shot, 
and was duly retrieved with dignity ; 
but the reaction from the long strain 
under which Mac had suffered all morn- 
ing was too much for him, and with 
grown-up manners cast to the four 
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winds, he barked and capered about his 
master in all the abandonment of his 
joy and relief. I believe it was from 
that moment that his master realized 
that Mac was destined to become a 
truly great dog. 


MAC TAKES A TRIP 


That summer his education was en- 
larged by a most interesting and at 
times dismaying trip to a farm on 
Long Island owned by his master’s 
father. The arrival of the puffing en- 
gine at the station, the dog’s abrupt 
introduction into the baggage car, and 
the jerk of the train as it started, struck 
terror to his stalwart heart. Had it not 
been for the presence of a blasé bull- 
dog, who eyed him with amused scorn 
from the further end of the car, poor 
Mace would have howled. Appeasing his 
own outraged feelings with a low whine 
of self-pity, he managed meanwhile to 
glare insultingly back at the bulldog 
and grudgingly settled himself with 
the philosophy of a stoic for whatever 
fate the trip had in store. Recovering 
his poise by the time the ferry was 
reached, and fortified by a wonderful 
ham sandwich, he succeeded without 
effort in walking, stiff-legged and with 
back hair bristling ferociously, in front 
of a panic-stricken sky-terrier that a 
woman had hastily taken up in her 
arms at his approach. 

The journey ended, Mac, whose fame 
had preceded him, was welcomed as the 
guest of honor, and condescendingly ac- 
cepted the homage given him. To his 
master alone did he show plainly that 
he was only putting on airs and enjoy- 
ing the situation to its uttermost. 


LONELY DAYS 


And then strange days befell Mac and 
all was not well with him. There arrived 
at the farm a beautiful lady, soft of 
voice, kind of eye, who reminded Mae 
in some vague way of sweet clover in 
blossom. And what was more worthy of 
observation, his master appeared pleased 
with her, and as the friendship ripened, 
spent hours at atime in her company 
on long walks lasting into the afterglow 
of the day. At such times the dog, 
seeking to please his master and secure 
his favor, searched most diligently for 
quail, without in any way securing the 
attention he so deeply craved, and his 
heart ached. Yet the bigness of the 
dog showed in his attitude to the girl 
his master honored. In spite of the 
jealousy arising from his master’s 
strange neglect of him through devo- 
tion to the lady, he loyally extended his 
friendship to one who found favor in 
his master’s eye. It was well that it 
was so, for dire days, full of sorrow, 
soon befell Mac. His master was 
obliged to remain in town throughout 
each week, leaving him on the farm to 
await with ill-concealed impatience his 
arrival each week-end. Through the 
lonely days to be endured during his 
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master’s absence he wa8 wont to go 
forlornly up to his master’s room and 
there lie down upon some discarded 
coat his master had worn, indifferent 
to the possible delights each day had 
to offer, yearning only for the one he 
loved. It was there, lying on his mas- 
ter’s coat, that the lady found him, and 
in time, as they grew to understand the 
bond between them, the dog was per- 
suaded to leave his sanctuary and seek 
comfort in the presence of his master’s 
lady. The two soon became inseparable, 
and waited, each with a love that few 
men are worthy to inspire, the return 
of the absent one, vying each with the 
other in the welcome extended to him 
upon his arrival. 

Now it came about that the wonder- 
ful lady was greatly embarrassed upon 
one occasion by the dog’s keen nose. 
Returning from town one mid-week 
day, she was greeted by the family as- 
sembled, who soon were seeking with- 
out success to conceal their amusement 
over the discovery of a profound secret 
that Mac soingenuously made apparent 
to all. The lady had that day, as ladies 
will forever and a day, met, without un- 
due publicity, the man of her heart and 
choosing. And what is more, horror of 
great horrors, had lunched with him 
unbeknown to his family, and, shock- 
ing as it may seem, had even walked 
in Central Park with him after the 
luncheon. 

The fullness of the skirts in the 
courting days of yesterday made the 
contact of skirts and trousers well-nigh 
unavoidable for those who walked and 
talked of things most intimate each to 
the other. The dog had discovered, in 
the presence of the master’s family, 
the scent of his master on the hem of 
the wonderful lady’s skirts. With a 
low whine of heart-hungry longing, 
Mae ecapered about her, sniffing her 
skirts in ecstasy, until the mother, with 
a teasing smile, said, “ Daughter of 
mine to be, Mae confirms your guilty 
though becoming blushes. How is that 
son of mine?” 

The years rolled on until we come to 
the latter days of Mace’s life, in which 
he performed an act of love and heroism 
that inspires even to-day the master’s 
children, now grown, with a memory 
of great reverence for the dog who 
taught all with whom he came in con- 
tact a mighty lesson in loyalty, devo- 
tion, and service. 


A TRAGEDY WITH A HAPPY ENDING 

A baby girl arrived to bless his mas- 
ter and mistress, and, although regarded 
at first by old Mac with suspicion, was 
soon accepted by him as a responsibility 
that he must assume. Plague him as 
she might, he patiently suffered her 
baby attentions with no sign of protest 
or annoyance. It was well-nigh a daily 
sight, and the fitting end of a strenuous 
afternoon of baby play, to find the little 
lady fast asleep with her head on Mac 
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stomach and the dog not daring to move 
lest he disturb his charge, diplomatically 
feigning sleep until a member of the 
family appeared to relieve the faithful 
nurse. And then came a tragic day. 
The little lady had disappeared, no one 
knew where; night was approaching, 
and the chill of the fall evenings made 
exposure at night for a youngster of 
three fatal beyond doubt. Mac had fol- 
lowed the carriage to the station to 
welcome his master from the city, and 
therefore offered no comforting thought 
of the possibility of his having wandered 
off with the child to protect it from 
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harm. House, barn, carriage-house, and 
grounds had been frantically searched. 
Mother, gardeners, and housekeeper 
were wild with terror and awaited 
heart-broken the return and help of the 
father. Grasping the situation upon 
his arrival, he instinctively called Mac 
to him, who seemed to sense the terror 
that was upon them all. Reminded, at 
thought of him, of Mac’s wonderful 
nose that had never failed him in the 
hunting-field, the master caught up a 
little jacket belonging to his daughter. 
Holding it out for the dog to see and 
smell, he said, “Go find her, Mac!” 
With an eager whine the dog was off to 
search the familiar parts of the estate 
where dog and girl had been accus- 
tomed to play. Some distance from the 
house, he suddenly raised his head, stood 
motionless for a moment sniffing the 
air, and then with nose near the ground 
he unhesitatingly followed a trail that 
led off back of the barn and along an 
old pasture road. Stopping uncertainly 
at a stone wall, the dog again picked up 
the trail, which led into the dark of the 
woods near by. Stumbling on as best 
he could, the stricken father heard at 
last the wild barking of Mac, a mile 
away, deep in the tangle of the thick 
woods. And there the little lady was 
found, Mae licking her tear-stained 
face and barking with all his might in 
his joy at finding the maiden bold, who 
had wandered off to catch the sunset 
that the forest hid from view each night. 
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Another winter passed, with Mac’s 
advancing years foretelling the end. 
Rejoicing in the arrival of early sum- 
mer’s warmth and sunshine, he sought 
the comfort of his favorite spot beneath 
the hydrangea bushes, and there asleep 
he peacefully crossed the great divide 
into the happy hunting-grounds beyond. 
There too he was buried with a head- 
stone marking the grave, and inscribed 
upon it were the words: ‘Mac, a dog 
with heart and soul, a mighty hunter, 
beloved by those whose lives he shared 
and held in honored memory by his 
master whom he served so faithfully.” 
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SONNET | 
BY THEODORE MAYNARD 


I must unlearn my early modes of praise ; 
Forego the noisy trumpet and the drum 

With which a boy made music. I have come 
To learn a gentler art. I cannot raise 

A fanfarade along the city’s ways 

As once I did. My fingers and my thumb 
Tremble along the lute-strings ; and the dumb 
Wires wake and whisper in the evening haze. 


I have discovered beauty in my pain, 
And with naught else can I be satisfied. 

Never, oh, never shall I know again 

An easy rapture. But with muted breath 
I softly ery, until my broken pride 

Be mended by the tenderness of death. 
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From G. F. Rubinson, New York City 





PLAYING TENNIS IN OLD 
DORPAT, ESTHONTA 


This is a branch of American 
Y. M. C. A. work. The Y has 
four tennis courts here, near the 
old Dom, which was partly - de- 
stroyed by fire in 1528. The Y 
supplies free racquets, balls, nets, 
and even tennis shoes (these be- 
ing very scarce). The rear end 
of the Dom, which was not de- 
stroyed, is used as a library by 
the University of Dorpat. It was 
looted by the Russians, but nego- 
tiations are pending for the return 
of the books 

















From k. L. Clute, Manhattan, Kansas 














SAVING THE WHEAT CROP 


fects Uson Weanietan, Gites Federal Board students at the Kansas State College of Agriculture operating a machine 

JAPANESE SANITARY EFFICIENCY which treats seed-wheat with formaldehyde to kill the spores of stinking smut adhering 

— ee ” to the kernels. If the recent crop of wheat in the United States, our informant says, kad 
To prevent dumping of refuse in the harbor and been grown from seed thus treated, the farmers would now have in the neighborhood of 
possible spread of the dread Asiatie cholera, the an additional 45,000,000 bushels of wheat, valued at about $110,000,000, Last year to 
harbor sanitary squad at Nagasaki, Japan, provides have treated the smutted seed-wheat in this manner would have cost about $500,000. 
receptacles for all refuse from ships anchored in Over 250 ex-service men students are being trained in this institution under the Federal 
her harbor. These receptacles are carried away Board for Vocational Training 


twice each day in barges and their contents burned 
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THE BOOK TABLE: DEVOTED TO BOOKS AND THEIR MAKERS 

















VIEW FROM THE CAMPUS OF THE SYRIAN PROTESTANT COLLEGE AT BEIRUT, WITH THE LEBANON MOUNTAINS IN THE BACKGROUND 
: THE PRESIDENT’S RESIDENCE, COLLEGE HALL, AND ADMINISTRATION BUILDING AT THE RIGHT 


THE STORY OF A PIONEER* 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


LAST saw him probably seven or eight 
years ago. He had passed his eighty- 
fifth birthday and was about returning 
to his home in Syria. He had been a 
missionary in that land for more than half 
a century and for thirty-six years Presi- 
dent of the Syrian Protestant College. ‘The 
graduates of that College gave him a fare- 
well supper in New York at a downtown 
Syrian restaurant. I had the good fortune 
to be one of the comparatively few Ameri- 
can invited guests. He sat in an easy chair 
which had been provided for his comfort. 
His body was aged and getting beyond 
possible repair. But he had all the intel- 
tectual courage, the welcoming sympathy, 
the broad interest, the unfaltering courage, 
and the genial humor which had made him 
as a young man a pioneer and a chosen 
leader among pioneers. When it came time 
for him to reply to the cordial farewells 
which had been spoken, his son helped him 
to his feet, and, leaning upon his crutch, 
his beautiful face beautifully framed in by 
his long white hair, he began his speech 
thus : 
“ Boys! in this last speech that I shall 
ever make to you I will repeat the first 
speech I ever made as a schoolboy : 


‘* You'd searce expect one of my age 
To speak in public on the stage.” 


He was born to be a teacher. No one is 
fitted to answer the questions and solve the 
problems of youth who has not in his own 
youth formed the habit of asking questions 
and facing problems. When he was eight 
or nine years old, he cut off his toe with a 
seythe in the hay-field. This started in his 
mind the question what would become of 
that toe in the resurrection. His father 
could give him no better answer than that 
the resurrection was a great mystery, but 
God was able to raise the dead. He had 
patience as well as curiosity, and the ques- 
tion remained unanswered for twenty years, 
when he reached his conclusion: no resur- 
rection of the body ; God shall give a new 
body. In narrating this incident, he adds: 
* Since studying Paul I have never, except 
in memory, seen bones flying in space in 
search of the old body.” 

In the first half of the nineteenth century 


_1The Reminiscences of Daniel Bliss. Edited and 
Supplemented by His Eldest Son. Illustrated. The 
Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 


asking questions about religion was gener- 
ally regarded dangerous. An old minister 
remonstrated with the youthful inquirer. 
“ Dan,” he said, “ you are the most danger- 


_ous boy in town.” “ Why, what evil have 


I done?” “ None; that is the trouble. If 
you were drunk half the time, your influence 
would not be so bad. You neither lie, swear, 
drink, nor quarrel, and others point at you 
and say, ‘Dan Bliss is not a Christian, 
and yet what a good boy he is.’ ” 

He carried the same spirit with him to 
Amherst College. Graduating in 1852, 
when the anti-slavery agitation was at its 
height and Congress had passed a resolu- 
tion that there should be no agitation of 
the slave question during the session, he 
took for the subject of his graduating 
address, “ Agitation.” The spirit of the 
address is sufficiently indicated by a single 
sentence: “Truth can lose nothing by 
agitation but may gain all; and Error can 
gain nothing but lose all.” 

It indicated both the spirit of the Ameri- 
can Board and the non-combative spirit of 
the young collegian that three years later 
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young Bliss, still engaged in that quest for 


truth which every suecess converts into a 
braver quest, obtained an appointment as 
a missionary to Syria and set sail with his 
bride in.a sailing vessel of three hundred 
tons burden. Mrs. Bliss has left a graphic 
description of the perilous voyage. 

In 1843 Dr.C. V.A. Van Dyck had estab- 
lished a high school in Syria, which in three 
years had developed into an academy for 
the training of teachers and preachers. In 
1855 it had twenty-four students and its 
curriculum included physics and the higher 
mathematics taught from Arabic text- 
books prepared by Dr. Van Dyck himself. 
Little attention was paid to the English lan- 
guage, but much to the study of the Bible. 

The success of this school or academy 
probably led to the suggestion in 1862 of 
an institute for the higher learning in 
Beirfit; it was resolved by a gathering of 
missionaries to attempt it, and Mr. Bliss 
was chosen as its Principal. Its object was 
to be, not proselyting, but education ; its 
aim, to furnish an education equal to that 
of the better American colleges ; the lan- 
guage of the lectures and the text-books, 
the Arabic. It was an undertaking which 
required an audacious faith and an inex- 
haustible patience. 

Such an enterprise was sure to meet 
bitter hostility from the Turkish Govern- 
ment, for apostatizing from the Moslem 
faith was punishable by death. “A delega- 
tion of Druses called on the wife of a 
Druse seminary student who was seeking 
admission to the church and asked her 
permission to kill him.” Even to this day 
very few of the students either in the Syr- 
ian College in Beirfit or in Robert College 
in Constantinople are of Turkish parentage. 
It could have at first little weleome from 
the Syrian Christians, for they were divided 
into bitterly hostile sects. “Mr. Bliss’s 
maidservant, who was a member of the 
Greek Church, was threatened with death 
by her own family when she encouraged a 
Protestant suitor.” ‘There was no money ; 
for these missionaries had no notion of 
taking mission funds to support an educa- 
tional institute which was not the object 
for which the funds were given. The 
money must be raised in England and in the 
United States, and there was opposition to 
the enterprise in both countries. To train 
ministers was all very well, but to prepare 
boys for other callings—business, law, 
medicine, engineering, literature—was quite 
another matter. Sectarian differences at 
home as well as sectarian differences 
abroad had to be overcome. The move- 
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CHAPEL OF THE SYRIAN PROTESTANT COLLEGE AT BEIRUT 


ment was interesting to a// Christians, and 
therefore did not specially interest any 
particular (lenomination. 

Not least of the burdens to be borne was 
the great variety of tasks already imposed 
upon those who were now proposing to 
add the task of building a college ina 
community which did not even know what 
a college was. “ You ask about Abby’s 
health,” writes Mr. Bliss to his wife’s 
mother. “ You must know that she is much 
better than when she was in America, for 
could she then take care of a large baby, 
keep a house and attend to a houseful of 
company, make clothes for her husband, 
self, and baby, besides fitting dresses for 
others, and in addition to all this carry on 
a correspondence extensive enough to 
weary out acommon mind ?” Nor were his 
labors less diversified. “ A missionary in 
those days had to be a jack-of-all-trades. 
To the ordinary life of preacher and pastor 
he was obliged to add the function of a 
lawyer in case members of his flock were 
denied their legal rights ; he daily acted as 
school superintendent; he had to under- 
stand the arts of land purchase, building, 
carpentry ; he was indeed often helpless if 
he did not know something of medicine, 
In dealing with the Government he could 
hope for little suecess if he did not know 
something of diplomacy.” 

The College was devised in 1862. In 
1871 the corner-stone of the main building 
was laid by William E. Dodge, one of its 
principal founders, and on that occasion, 
in the following characteristic utterance, 
Dr. Bliss interpreted its spirit : 

This College is for all conditions and classes 
of men without regard to color, nationality, 
race, or religion. A man, white, black, or 
yellow, Christian, Jew, Mohammedan, or 
heathen, may enter and enjoy all the advan- 
tages of this institution for three, four, or eight 
years, and go out believing in one God, in 
many Gods, or in no God. But it will be im- 
possible for any one to continue with us long 
without knowing what we believe to be the 
truth and our reasons for that Lelief, 

Upon his retirement in 1902 his son, 
Howard Bliss, was elected his suecessor, 
and continued the work of his father for 


eighteen years in his father’s catholic 
spirit and with his father’s courage. Then, 
worn out by the tragic experiences through 
which the College passed during the World 
War, he came home todie. But the College 
lives. Under the administration of the 
father and son it has grown to a University 
with seven departments, nine hundred 
students drawn from a territory extending 
from the Ural Mountains to Abyssinia 
and from Greece and Egypt to Persia, 
eighty instructors, twenty-six buildings of 
stone, crowning a hill overlooking the 
Bay of Beirfit, and having 2,860 graduates, 
many of them occupying positions of com- 
manding influence in the various commu- 
nities from which they came and to which 
they have returned. They are its epistles 
known and read of all men; and the Col- 
lege itself is an enduring monument to the 
missionary pioneer who had the idealism 
to see, the courage to undertake, and the 
patience to accomplish so great an achieve- 
ment. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


FICTION 

Airplane Spider (The). By Gilbert Murray. 
illustrated. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

Belonging. A Novel. By Olive Wadsley. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. 

Broken Laugh (The). By Meg Villars. Robert 
M. McBride & Co., New York. 

City of Endless Night. By Milo Hastings. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 

Conquering Hero (The). By J. Murray Gibbon. 
The John Lane Company, New York. 

Crimson Patch (The). By Augusta Huiell 
Seaman. Illustrated. The Century Company, 
New York. 

Gray Angels (The). By Nalbro Bartley. Small, 
Maynard & Co., Boston. 

Green God's Pavilion (The). A Novel of the 
Philippines. By Mabel Wood Martin. The 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 

In the Mountains. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Garden City. 

Man of the People (A). A Drama of Abraham 
Lincoln. By ‘Thomas Dixon. D, Appleton & 
Co., New York. 


Man Who Convicted Himself (The). By 
David Fox. Robert M. MeBride & Co., New 
York. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Adventures in Mother Goose Land. By 
Edward Gowar. Illustrated. Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. 

Belligerent Peter. By David De Forest Bur- 
rell, Green Fund Book No. 24a. American 
Sunday School Union, Philadelphia. 

Boys’ Book of Sea Fights. By Chelsea Curtis 
Fraser. Illustrated. The Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 

Boy Scouts on the Trail. By John Garth. 
Illustrated. Barse & Hopkins, New York. 
Cousin Nancy and the Lees of Clifford. A 
Story for Girls. By Gene Stone. Illustrated. 
The Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 

It Happened at Andover. Well, Most of 
It Did, Anyway. By James Chandler 
Graham. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

Jane and the Owl. (Sage Brush Stories.) By 
Gene Stone. Illustrated. The ‘Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York. 

Janet: A Twin. By Dorothy Whitehill. Illus- 
trated. Barse & Hopkins, New York. 

Johnnie Kelly. By Wilbur S. Boyer. Illus- 
trated. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 


American Democracy (The). By S. E. For- 
man. Illustrated. ‘The Century Company, 
New York. 


Coal and Iron War. A Study in Indus- 
trialism Past and Future. By Edwin C. 
Eckel. Henry Holt & Co., New York. 

Dawn of a New Era in Syria (The). By 
Margaret McGilvary. Lllustrated. ‘The Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, New York. 

History of France (A). by Victor Duruy. 
Translated by M. Cary. Introduction by J. 
Franklin Jameson, Ph.D. New Edition. Re- 
vised by Mabell S. C. Smith, A.B., A.M. The 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 

New World Order (The). International Organi- 
zation, International Law, International Co- 
operation. _By Frederick Charles Hicks. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City. 


POETRY 


Tankard of Ale (A). An Anthology of Drink- 
ing Songs. Compiled and Edited by Theodore 
Maynard. Robert M. McBride & Co., New 
York. 

War Poems, and Other Verses. By R. E. 
Vernéde. The George H. Doran Company, 
New York. 


WAR BOOKS 


American Red Cross in the Great War 
(fhe). By Henry P, Davison. The Macmil- 


lan Company, New York. 


Tanks in the Great War, 1914-1918. 
. Brevet-Colonel J. F. C. Fuller, D.S.O. Llus- 
trated. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Claude’s Second Book. Edited by L. Kel- 
way-Bamber. Introduction by Ellis Thomas 
Powell, LL.B., D.Se. Henry Holt & Co., 
New York. 

Giacosa Tristi Amori. Edited by Rudolph 
Altroechi, Ph.D., and Benjamin Mather 
Woodbridge, Ph.D. Introduction by Stanley 
Astredo Smith, M.A. The University of Chi- 
cago Italian Series. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. 

Voice Education. By Eleanor 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 


McLellan. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Football Without a Coach. By Walter Camp. 
Illustrated. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

Helping Men Own Farms, By Elwood Mead. 
The Maemillan Company, New York. 

Literature of Business (The). Selected and 
Edited by Alta Gwinu Saunders and Herbert 
Le Sourd Creek. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 

Making Advertisements and Making 
Them Pay. By Roy D. Durstine. Charl s 
Seribner’s Sons, New York. 


Principles of Aesthetics (The). By De Wit: 
Parker. Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 

Voice of the Negro (The). By Robert T. 
Kerlin. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

Woman and the New Race. By Margaret 
Sanger. Brentano's, New York. 
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Valspar’s terri fic 


test— 
Airplane blades whirl at the rate of 
hundreds of revolutions per minute. 
The strain on them is almost unbeliev- 
able. Drops of moisture hit them with 
the impact of bullets. It’s a terrific 
test for the varnish on the blades. 


Valspar stands up under such tests 
every day in the year on the world’s 
leading makes of aircraft. 


When the NC-4 made its famous 
trans-Atlantic flight its propellers were 
varnished with Valspar. 


The amazing speed of 1800 revolu- 
tions a minute was maintained through 


blinding fog and mist for the entire 
passage from America to England. 


And this continuous and prolonged 
battle with terrific strain and vibration 
and elemental action was made possible 
by Valspar’s toughness, elasticity and 
water-proofness. 


These same remarkable qualities 
make Valspar the greatest varnish in the 
world for household use—on floors, 
woodwork, furniture, linoleum —in 
fact, anything around the home, inside 
or out. 


Anything that’s worth varnishing ts 
worth Valsparring. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World—Established 1832 


New York Chicago Boston 


Toronto 


London Paris Amsterdam 


W. P. Fuxver & Co., Pacific Coast 





















The Varnish That.Won’t Turn White 





. SPECIAL OFFER: 


Dealer’s 


Your 





The famous Valspar 
boiling- water test 








VALENTINE & COMPANY 
456 Fourth Avenue, New York 


For your dealer’s name and 15c. in stamps we will 
send you a 30c. sample can of Valspar—enough 
finish a small table or chair. Fiil out coupon. 
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THIS WEEK’S OUTLOOK 


A WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF CURRENT HISTORY? 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY 


SCARBOROUGH SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH-ON-HUDSON, N, Y. 


Treating Men White in Akron 


Town 


HAT changes does this article 
show have taken place in indus- 
trial management and _ relations 


within the last few years? What, in 
your opinion, is the significance of these 
changes? 

What is the attitude of Socialists gen- 
erally toward measures such as those de- 
scribed by Mr. Davenport in this article ? 
What is your comment on the Socialist 
position in this matter ? 

Do you consider the gradual disappear- 
ance of the individual personal element in 
industry and the coming together of work- 
men in large groups a fortunate or an un- 
fortunate factor in modern industrial life ? 
What are the future possibilities of this 
change ? 

Do you understand how a day’s pay in 
a modern industrial plant is determined ? 
Who should be judge of what a day’s pay 
ought to be? If you were an employer, 
how would you determine what to pay your 
employees ? 

Is an employer a public benefactor be- 
cause he provides work ? 

How many ways of eliminating ill will 
between employer and employee can you 
suggest ¢ 

To the working people whom you 
know are inducements held out that 
naturally lead them to take an interest in 
what they are doing? How essential is it 
that such an interest be established? For 
whom essential ? 

Evidently the concerns whose business 
is deseribed by Mr. Davenport are en- 
deavoring to inculcate the spirit of thrift 
in their employees. What is thrift? Can 
you make clear how it is both a personal 
and a National asset ? 

What, in your opinion, is the social value 
of the efforts described in this article ? 

What is the meaning of: Projects, 
malinger, efficacy, intricacies, illiterate, 
litigation, paraphernalia ? 

If you have not done so yet, you ought 
to read “ Unemployment,” edited by J. E. 
Johnson (H. W. Wilson Co.) ; “ Humaniz- 
ing Industry,” by R. C. Feld (Dutton) ; 
“ Tinen Versus Closed Shop,” by E. C. 
Robbins (H. W. Wilson) ; “ Man to Man,” 
by John Leitch (B.C. Forbes Co.). 


Fanatic or Martyr? 


The Outlook says that “from the point 
of view of reason and political common 
sense his [MacSwiney’s] position was 
untenable.” What are your reasons for 
agreeing or disagreeing with The Outlook ? 

The Outlook speaks of the new Home 
Rule Bill which the British Government 
hopes will afford a means of compromise 
in settling the Irish problem. What are 
the provisions of this bill? 

Has Great Britain gone as far as she 

1 These questions and comments are designed not 
only for the use of current events classes and clubs, 
debating societies, teachers of history and English, 
and the like, but also for discussion in the home 
and for suggestions to any reader who desires to 
study current affairs as well as to read: about them. 
—Tue Epirors. 


reasonably could be expected to go in 
granting self-government to Ireland ? 

Was, or was not, the British Govern- 
ment wise in keeping MacSwiney in prison 
until he died ? What reasons have you for 
your answer ? 

There are those who believe that the 
death of MacSwiney can be viewed in no 
other light than that of murder committed 
by the British Government. Should it be 
thus viewed, or should it be viewed as a 
self-inflicted death ? 

It is reported that our State Department 
has been requested by the American Com- 
mission on Irish Independence to grant a 
hearing on MacSwiney’s death, with the 
object of securing an official Government 
protest in the name of humanity. Should 
our Government make such a protest ? 

What is a fanatic? Was MacSwiney a 
fanatic? Should he be regarded as a mar- 
tyr? Do you think his death will aid the 
cause of Irish independence much ? 

Does history show that causes have been 
greatly aided by martyrdom? Can you 
prove your answer? 

Explain the meaning of cummon sense, 
criminal «actions, surreptitious, abnega- 
tion, Sinn Feiners. 


The Crisis in Greece 


The Outlook refers to “the present 
monarchical crisis” in Greece. What is 
it? How did it come about? Why regard 
the present disturbance in Greece as a 
crisis ? 

How much do you know about the pub- 
lic record of Venizelos ? 

Are there sufficient reasons for counting 
him among the foremost of living states- 
men ? 

Is Greece a democratic country? Is her 
Constitution democratic? Can you prove 
your answer? 

It is said that Greece is naturally a de- 
mocracy. Who was the King of Greece 
in recent times who knew how to preserve 
his kingly dignity and at the same time 
live and act in a democratic manner ? 

What contributions has Athens made to 
civilization ? 

Was St. Paul justified in saying what 
he said about the Greeks? Where and 
under what conditions did he deliver this 
speech ? 

Here are some books of special interest 
in connection with this topic: “ Eleuthe- 
rios Venizelos, His Life and Work,” by 
C. Kerefilos (Dutton) ; “ Venizelos,” by 
Richard Boardman (the DeVinne Press) ; 
“Constantine the First and the Gree 
People,” by Paxton Hibben (Century). 


A Great Election 


Dr. Abbott gives us on another page of 
this issue his opinion of the Presidential 
election. What is your opinion of it ? 

Does it stand out in sharp contrast to 
the elections of 1896 and 1916? What rea- 
sons have you for your answer? 

Is a National election always valuable 
to the American people ? 

Would you suggest any changes in con- 
ducting our Presidential campaign? If so, 
give reasons for the changes you suggest. 
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DURAND 


STEEL LOCKERS 








URAND 
Steel Lockers 


show their superior- 
ity of design in their 
simplicity of con- 
struction. 


This kind of sim- 


plicity is the result 
of years of study 
and experiment. 


It not only means 
handsomer appear- 
ance and greater 
cleanliness, but 
greatly increased 
strength, ngidity and 
durability. 


We also make Steel Racks, Bins and 
Shelving. Catalogues on request. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


1573 Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg. 573 Park Row Bldg. 


Chicago New York 
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THE NATION’S 
INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS 


Believing that the advance of business is a subject 
of vital interest and importance. ‘The Outlook will 
present under the above heading frequent dis- 
cussions of subjects of industrial and commercial 
interest. This department will include paragraphs 
of timely interest and articles of educational value 
dealing with the industrial upbuilding of the Nation. 
Comment and suggestions are invited. 


THE PASSING OF THE 
HICK 
BY J. C. LONG 
feo: may be nothing new under the 





sun, but, at any rate, some of the old 

things are gone. Along with the 
burial of John Barleycorn and the collapse 
ot Deutschland iiber Alles, the world =“ 
witnessed the passing of the hick. 

The straw between the teeth, the “by 
heck ” vocabulary, and the vibrant chin 
whiskers survive only in the newspaper car- 
toons. There may still be provincials, there 
may be gold-brick buyers, as in days gone 
by, but these are more likely to be found 
over on Third Avenue and behind the 
notion counter than down on the farm. 

The farmer of to-day affords the best 
clothes, subscribes to the foremost maga- 
zines, comes into town to see the latest 
show, knows more about the League of 
Nations than does the State Department, 
and snaps his fingers at the erstwhile wax- 
mustached villain who used to hold the 
fatal mortgage. 

What has brought about this change? 
Some say it has been the work of the 
county improvement leagues. Right. Some 
call it the influence of the extension of the 
State universities. Correct. Some give the 
credit to the development of the iiaghens 
and the telegraph. ‘True enough. All these 
causes have been contributory, but the 
means whereby they have been able to con- 
tribute so largely has been the multiplying 
use of the automobile. 

Civilization follows the line of commu- 
nication. ‘The development of the railways 
carried education, culture, and prosperity 
to all sections of the Nation—at given 
points. The United States became dotted 
with centers of population which enjoyed 
all the privileges and perquisites of a mod- 
ern age. But the farmer who lived at any 
distance from the railway station remained 
without these advantages because of lack 
of transportation. 

A National association (National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce) recently 
sent out question cards to thousands of 
car users in all parts of the Union asking 
how the owner used his motor vehicle, 
what it meant in the terms of business, 
increased productivity, social conditions, 
and recreation. To most of the owners 
the passenger car has meant added well- 
being in one form or another, but the 
answers from the farmers led every other 
class in the multiplicity of the social con- 
tacts and 2 resulting from the 
coming of the automobile. 

Some idea of the variety of uses for a 
car on the farm is suggested in this reply 
trom one owner : 

“Car is used to carry some of smaller 
live stock and products from farm, cow and 
pig feed, church and’ social calls, movies, 
as a tender for tractors, to carry water to 
stock in dry time, funerals, ete.” 

Or from another rural owner: “ Enables 
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‘The Abiding Satisfaction 
of the HouSE of BRICK 


HE thoughtful builder knows that he can- 

not get real satisfaction in building his 
home, unless he combines the artistic with the 
durable. Face Brick, in its wide range of color 
tones and textures, and in the artistic effects 
possible through the architect’s handling of 
bonds and mortar joints, offers an appeal to 
the most diverse tastes. Besides, there is the 
solid satisfaction of knowing that for structural 
strength, fire-safety, and economy in the long 
run no other material surpasses Face Brick. 
Even if you are not ready to build now, now 
is the time to think the matter over and 
formulate your plans. “The Story of Brick” 
will help you at a decision. 





“THE STORY OF BRICK” 


An artistic booklet with att-adiive illustrations and useful 
information for all who intznd <o build. The Romance of 
Brick, Extravagancc cf Cheat nes:, Comparative Costs, How to 
Finance the Building of a Hom-, are a few of the subjects 
treated. Your copy is awdiung your request. Send today. 


“THE HOME OF BEAUTY 


A book of fifty designs of attractive small Face Brick houses, 
selected from four hundred drawings entered in a national 
architectural competition. The houses represent a wide variety 
of architectural styles, with skillful handling of interior arrange- 
ments. Sent on receipt of fifty cents in stamps. 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 


1139 Westminster Building - Chicago 
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USE FACE BRICK 
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. The best Captain: 
employs a skilful pilot 


HE deep sea captain takes on a pilot to guide him 

through New York Harbor. Likewise the careful 

investor seeks experienced guidance in choosing the best 
channel for the investment of his funds. 

The National City Company is in constant touch with 
the whole investment field through its investigating 
departments. The concrete results are assembled in a 
monthly purchase sheet which lists only such investment 
securities as the Company decides to purchase and to 
recommend. 

This list may be had at any one of our 50 offices in 
leading cities, or will be mailed direct to you on request 


for Z-146. 


Facts for CAREFUL INVESTORS 


UR book, “ Men and 

Bonds,” giving in- 
formation on the following 
subjects, will be sent gladly 
on request : 


securities from a broad range 
of offerings. 


How 10,000 miles of National 
City Company's private wires 
keep our offices in leading 
investment centers of the 
country in constant touch with 


Why we handle only carefully our New York headquarters. 


investigated investment se- 


iti t in dealing with 
curities. Your advantage g 


a Company whose represent- 
atives talk with an average 


of 3,000 banks a day. 


Why these sales representatives 
are especially qualified to 
helpfully discuss your individ- 
ual investment needs. 


The wisdom of purchasing se- 
curities from a Company large 
enough to maintain far-reach- 
ing investigation service. 

The importance of buying in- 
vestment securities from a 
house with aver 50 offices : 
and international connections For a copy of this book, 


and service. address our New York 
Why the careful investor selects office, asking for Z-139. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
BONDS PREFERRED STOCKS ACCEPTANCES 
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THE NATION’S INDUSTRIAL PROGREss 
(Continued) 

family to attend lectures, ete., in city 

eight miles distant. Can do in one-h:lf 

hour what it takes three to four hours to 

lo with horse.” 

A third writes: “If it was not for tiie 
car, we could not have any social life to 
speak of.” 

Whatever idiosyncrasies the old-time 
farmer may have had, he compensated for 
them by his industry and his Yankee 
shrewdness. This latter quality made him 
quick to recognize that the automobile was 
not a wooden nutmeg, but an article which 
would prove of substantial use in addition 
to furnishing pleasure. 

Accordingly the great growth of the 
motor-vehicle industry in the past ten years 
has been based on the solid foundation of 
farmer demand. It has been estimated that 
at least a third of the passenger cars in the 
Nation are owned by farmers. Cars are 
thickest in farming areas. The eight States 
which have the greatest density of cars in 
relation to population are California, 
Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, Kansas, 
Montana, Minnesota, Wyoming. 

California includes, to be a sure, a large 
amount of tourist travel, but her large 
fruit-growing areas form the basis for her 
pre-eminence in passenger-car demand. In 
Montana and Wyoming the heavy use of 
cars in relation to population ean be ac- 
counted for by the great distances and thie 
efficiency of the motor car in ranehing. 
Towa has been in the front rank for years 
as a large owner of cars in relation to 
population, and as a State showing heavy 
Increases in registration. 

The largest gross gain in car registra- 
tions during the past year was fairly well 
divided between the semi-industrial and 
entirely farming States. New York, Ohio, 
Illinois, and Pennsylvania lead in the 
number of additional cars registered. 
These States, though possessing large 
cities, have extensive farming areas whicli 
are a dominant factor in their car-buying 
power. Although New York City has 
about half the population of the State, it 
uses only thirty-five per cent of the pas- 
senger cars. The fifth, sixth, and seventh 
States to show the largest increases in 
registration were Iowa, Texas, anc Cali- 
fornia. 

The most recent part of the country to 
be changed by the coming of the automo- 
bile has been the cotton States area. South 
of the Mason and Dixon line the stubborn 
blue mule has occupied the place of the old 
gray mare. The black farm hand did not 
desire anything faster than animal power, 
and his employer was inclined to put up 
with conditions as they were. 

But the World War changed all that. 
Mr. Crowder took Rastus and _ the 
quartermaster-general bought Maud. The 
best driving horses were needed for thie 
cavalry, and the South found itself with- 
out labor and without transportation. For- 
tunately, the high price of cotton, the de- 
mand for the products of the mills, and the 
location of many of the camps in the South 
provided capital. 

Much of this capital has been invested 
in cars, so that the labor and transporta- 
tion problem was met. 

The greater percentage of increase in ca! 
registration last year was in the Souther 
States, though some of the Northern States 
because of their heavier population showe:| 
a larger gross increase, as noted above 
North Carolina led the Union by showing 
a gain of fifty-one per cent in automobile 
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registrations over the preceding year. 
South Carolina had forty-one per cent 
more cars than ever before. Kentucky 
increased thirty-six per cent, and the 
record for Texas was thirty-three per cent 
larger. The six next States in this rating 
were Oregon, Wyoming, Maine, Idaho, 
Georgia, and Iowa. , All of which goes to 
show that the cotton-grower is taking a 
leaf from the experience of the planter of 
grain, the rancher, and the fruit-grower. 

It is doubtful if the farmer would have 
adopted the automobile so universally had 
it served merely to take him more readily 
to hear Will Carleton atthe Lyceum Course. 
The car had to appeal to him in dollars 
and cents as well as in lectures and leisure. 
It had to be a business partner, and it has 
been exactly that in seventy-eight per cent 
of its farmer mileage. The answers to the 
canvass of car owners referred to above 
showed that of the average of 4,600 miles 
run annually by the farmer’s car 3,588 
miles were for business purposes. 

This use of the car and truck on the 
farm works out for profit in various ways. 
It saves labor. It makes possible more 
frequent supervision of large areas. It 
brings fertilizer, implements, and other 
supplies from town when they are most 
needed. It enables the farmer to rush his 
products to the market when they are most 
in demand, and permits the truck gardener 
to see a much wider range of customers. 

Testimony from farmers in this canvass 
reveals the fact that the efficiency of many 
is doubled and tripled through use of the 
automobile. The average of the replies 
shows an increase of sixty-eight per cent 
in the business productivity of the car 
owner. As there are 2,466,000 car and 
truck owners in the United States, each 
increasing his output sixty-eight per cent 
asa result of the automobile, the gain to 
the farming community as a result of the 
coming of the motor vehicle is equivalent 
to 1,675,000 hired men equal in ability to 
the farmer car owner. As one rancher ex- 
presses it: “Can double amount. Saves 
one hired man when hauling to and from 
the ranch, also one team.” 

The men who have been clearing the 
ground on American farms during the 
past score of years have found their land 
constantly increasing in value. During the 
twenty years before automobiles came into 
use—that is, up to 1900—the population of 
the United States increased at the rate of 
two and a half per cent a year and the 
farm values at the rate of $400,000,000 a 
year. During the next sixteen years, which 
had not yet given the farmer the full ad- 
vantage of motor transportation which has 
come since, the population increased only 
two per cent, but the annual average in- 
crease of farm values was $1,300,000,000. 
This means that during twenty years with- 
out automobiles the population increased 
fifty per cent and farm values fifty-seven 
per cent, while during sixteen years with 
automobiles the population increased thirty- 
three per cent and farm values one hun- 
dred per cent. This amounts to a differ- 
ence of about $900,000,000 a year, a total 
of $14,400,000,000 in value due largely, if 
not entirely, to the automobile. 

The rural physician has multiplied three 
or four times the number of calls he can 
make in a day since he has been able to 
substitute motor travel for the old-time 
horse and buggy. He ean be summoned 
hurriedly in urgent cases and arrive 
promptly, where in former times it took 
hours to reach the patient. He can visit 
the serious cases more than once a day. 
He can afford to visit those who are not 
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Save 20 to 30% Fuel Cost 


It is very wasteful to fully heat 
radiators on a mild day. Adsco 
System of Atmospheric Heating 
saves a ton of coal out of every 34 
to 5 tons you buy, by its absolute 
control of the amount of steam used. 


The Adsco Graduated Radiator 
Valve—the only valve on each 
radiator—admits steam enough to 
heat %, 4, ?4—any amount of the 
radiation as needed. 


The simplicity of the Adsco 
System—no air vaives, no traps, 
no vacuum pumps, or other com- 
plicated devices—means an initial 
saving of 15 to 20% on installa- 

«tion over most other systems. 


Adsco System is silent and in- 
stantaneous. pipes and 
radiators are vented to the atmos- 
phere at all times and steam and 
cold water never come in contact. 


Return 


The low pressures used—only a 
few ounces—mean absence of leaks 
and great speed in getting started. 


AMERICAN PISTRICT STEAM COMPANY 


IN 


Why Heat ALL the Radiator 
When You Only Need % or 4? 


C 








General Offices and Works: 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


BRANCHES ; 
First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Chicago 


Hoge Bldg. 
Seattle 


Some Sales Territory Open 
We have an attractive Proposition for Jobbers 


Read Bulletin No. 150-0 
For Homes, Offices, and Factory Buildings, ask 
for Buileiin No. 15v-O. 
If you are interested in heating a group of 
buildings, or industrial homes, ask for Catalog 
on * Central Station Heating.” 
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A Very Agreeable Aperient 


To quickly and surely overcome 
dizziness, headache, exhaustion, 
biliousness, indigestion and the 
many ills of constipation—nothing 
surpasses Eno’s “Fruit Salt.” 


Stimulates and regulates the diges- 
tive tract naturally. A _ small 
amount of Eno, sifted from the 
hand at any time, in a glass of 
water makes a drink that reaches 
the pinnacle of pleasant taste and 
agreeable after-effect. 


The pre-dominating sense of good 
health that pervades your system, 
after its use, is beyond comparison 
with the trifling cost of one dollar 
and twenty-five cents for a large 
bottle. 


At all druggists 


Prepared only by 


J. C. ENO, Ltd. 


London, S. E. 
England 


1% DERIVATIVE 
ip COMPOUND 


« 


Sales Agents 


Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ine. 
New York, Toronto, Sydney 


—-— 

















FRUIT SALT 


(QER!IVATIVE COMPOUND) 








Finst FARM MORTGAGES| 
AND Rea Estare BONDS 


Free from the Risks of Business 
Netting 6%, 614% and 7% 


With business and finance confused by the after- 
math of war, prudent people are turning more and 
more to safe investments on food producing land. 

They know well-placed First Farm Mortgages 
are free from the perils and pitfalls that face busi- 
ness ventures. 

For more than 37 years we have been handling 
these land secured investments, and our clients 
have never lost a dollar! Write for descriptive 
pamphlet “S$” and list of offerings. 


E. J. Lander & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1883 
Crand Forks, North Dakota 
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THE NATION’S INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 
(Continued) 

complications from setting in. In short, 
medical practice in the country can now be 
as prompt and as thorough as in the city. 
There are now approximately 150,000 
doctors inthe United States, of whom over 
100,000 own automobiles. Nearly every 
country physician has his car. 

There is a tendency to speak glibly of 
the farmer as though he were a fixed type 
with a well-defined occupation. As a mat- 
ter of fact rural life is as diversified as 
urban. The enriching effect of better trans- 
portation has wrought certain changes in 
the business of the grain-raiser as well 
as in the affairs of the truck-gardener. 
The rancher prospers because he can now 
cover his fields and grazing grounds more 
rapidly, the dairyman because he has ex- 
tended the number of retail customers 
he is able to see. 

Bret Harte would probably heave more 
than one sigh at the change which motor 
transportation has brought in the stock 
ranches of the West. It was far more 
picturesque to see the cattleman dashing 
into town on a sweaty steed, covered with 
dust, and thirsty as a blotter, than the 
present method of driving comfortably 
into town. Dick Deadwood’s Gin Palace 
was more glittering than the neat stores 
of to-day, and the faro wheel made better 
material for literature than the motion- 
picture palace. 

But the vote of the rancher is apparently 
enthusiastically for the new order. In the 
questionnaire referred to before in this 
article a large response came from ranch 
owners of automobiles. One reported that 
he uses his automobile 12,000 miles during 
the year, and remarked : “ It would take all 
day to drive horse to town, one hour and 
a half round trip by auto.” A California 
stockman answered: “ Ranch 110 miles 
from town residence. Live three-quarters 
the time at ranch, because can reach town 
house any time in four and a half to five 
hours’ easy running time.” A Wyoming 
rancher replied: ‘“ Live seventeen milés 
from town, and use car for hauling all sup- 
plies. Round trip by car one and a half 
hours ; by team about ten hours.”’ 

Another type of rural resident to be 
aided by the passenger car is the amateur 
farmer. He is not the landed proprietor of 
an earlier day, nor the hard-working 
farmer who makes the raising of crops his 
chief business. He is rather the town man 
who lives in the country; has his main 
business in the city, but indulges in farm- 
ing as a side line. He is something of a 
joke to the seasoned farmer, and his crops 
are often minor tragedies. But many men 
are making a success of this double-barreled 
farming-business life. The use of the auto- 
mobile has opened up the possibilities of 
this kind of rounded existence to business 
men of moderate means, so that the present 
day sees merchant-farmers, dentist-farm- 
ers, mechanic-farmers, and, very fre- 
quently, writer-farmers. 

Poultry-growers, fruit-growers, and nurs- 
erymen find their profits enlarged as a 
result of modern transportation because 
of the resulting efficiency and low cost of 
distribution to the retailer or the con- 
sumer. One fruit-grower in California 
hauled twelve tons of cherries and four 
tons of apricots to market during the first 
six months of 1920. 

In addition to the specific and imme- 
diate business profits which have come to 
the farmer as a result of the development 
of the automobile, there have come indi- 
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rect benefits. The county agents of county 
improvement leagues can hold demonstra- 
tions at long distances from the city, show- 
ing improved methods of fertilizing, bee 
raising, fighting the boll-weevil, growing 
pigs, or whatever the local problem may 
be. The forest supervisor can cover a 
wider area or visit the same territory more 
frequently. The home economics teacher 
can visit the farmer’s wife and demonstrate 
the latest methods of household economy. 

In addition to these practical] classes in 
improved business methods which reach 
larger numbers because of the improved 
methods of travel, higher education is 
being made more accessible. 

The little red schoolhouses are being 
closed all over the Nation because of the 
shortage of teachers. But the crossroads 
school was of more inspiration to the poet 
than the pupils. The present-day parents 
are solving the education question by send- 
ing in their children to the town schools in 
the larger centers. In this way the country 
boy and girl are able to get the same high- 
paid instruction as their city cousins. They 
also come in contact with the affairs of 
the town and are able to enjoy its social ad- 
vantages. Often families will combine trans- 
portation facilities in sending the children 
to school. One week the Joneses’ car will 
be used for the Robinson, Smith, Brown, 
and Jones youngsters. The next week 
will be the Robinsons’ turn, and so on. 

The country dweller is perhaps more 
alive to the benefits which the past twenty 
years have brought in the matter of educa- 
tion than in any other field. A South 
Dakota farmer, commenting on this situa- 
tion, writes: “Car enables me to live 
nearer better schools and still do fifty per 
cent more business.” A Virginia woman 
farmer tells that the car enables her to live 
in the country and yet allows the children 
to go back and forth to schoo} and college 
every school day. 

During the past ten years there has been 
a resurgence of interest in the country 
church. The white-spired meeting-houses 
have been housing sparse congregations, 
for the tide of population has been toward 
the city. But the motor car is making 
possible the union of parishes and is en- 
abling the rural minister to serve sev- 
eral communities more effectively. Conse- 
quently in some of the more progressive 
sections, where the clergy are alive to the 
opportunities of the day, rural church life 
is being reawakened. 

The widespread use of the automobile 
has not only brought the farmer closer to 
the city, it has also brought the city out to 
the farmer. Recreation is being organized 
in rural neighborhood centers where the 
advantages of the city, as represented by 
motion pictures, lectures, and other attrac- 
tions, are provided. Community Service, 
Ine., the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W.C. A., and 
the Red Cross are among the major social 
agencies which are developing rural recre- 
ation centers. The Bureau of Community 
Service, State of North Carolina, sends 
out delivery cars equipped with motion- 
picture apparatus to a circuit of country 
community centers. 

Of course the millennium has not dawned. 
The farmer’s life is not all milk and honey 
even in this motorized twentieth century. 
His troubles may not be all gone, but his 
isolation has departed. Modern transporta- 
tion has brought him elbow to elbow with 
his neighbor. It has made him a citizen of 
the world. It has made the life of the man 
who tills the soil as full and as varied as 
that of the man who minds the till. 
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That’s True 
in a million homes 


Suppose you read that breakfasts had dropped 85 per cent. Think 
what good news that would be in these high-cost times. 

In countless homes breakfasts have come down. In late years 
millions of new users have adopted Quaker Oats. Those homes do 
save 85 per cent as compared with meat, eggs, fish, ete. 


To save $125 a year 


Quaker Oats costs one cent per large dish. It costs 64e per 1,000 
calories, the energy measure of nutriment. 

It costs 12 times as much to serve one chop—9 times as much to 
serve two eggs. A bite of meat costs as much as a dish of oats. 

In a family of five Quaker Oats breakfasts served in place of meat 
breakfasts saves some $125 per year. 





The oat is the food of foods. It supplies 16 elements needed for 
energy, repair and growth. For young folks it is almost the ideal 
food. As vim-food it has age-old fame. Each pound yields 1,810 
calories of nutriment. 

It is wise to start the day on oats, regardless of the cost. Yet it 
costs a trifle as compared with meat. 





These figures are based on prices 
at this writing. Note them carefully. 
They do not mean that one should 
live on Quaker Oats alone. But 
this premier food should be your 
basic breakfast. Serve the costlier 


Cost Per Serving 
Dish Quaker Oats ... Ile 


4 ounces meat... . . 8c 
One chop ..... . 12¢ 
Serving fish . .... . 8 
Bacon and eggs . . . . 15c¢ 








foods at dinner. 


Quaker Oats 


For the children’s sake 


This brand is flaked from queen grains only—just the rich, plump, 
flavory oats. We get but ten pounds from a bushel. 

These delicious flakes cost you no extra price. Get them for the 
children’s sake. They make the dish doubly delightful. 


Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 
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LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY’S 


Fall Fiction and Miscellaneous Books 











POOR MAN’S ROCK 





By BERTRAND W. SINCLAIR, author of ‘‘ North of Fifty- Three ’’ 
In this splendid story of the salmon canning industry of the great Northwest, 
Sinclair tells how Jack MacRae planned the avenging of his father’s losses, 
heartbreak and death, how his singleness of purpose was threatened by his love, 
and how he reacted to the struggle in a series of courage-stirring episodes that will 


remain long in the reader’s memory. 


THE DEVIL’S PAW 





$1.90 ez 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, author of ‘‘ The Great Impersonation’’ 
Readers of “The Great Impersonation,” (which broke all previous Oppenheim sales 
records), will enjoy this startling new disclosure of German intrigue from the fertile pen of 


“ The Prince of Story Tellers.” 


$1.90 ret 


BLACK BARTLEMY’S TREASURE 





By JEFFERY FARNOL, author of ‘‘ The Broad Highway ”’ 
Jeffery Farnol has never made a wider appeal than in this vigorous romance of the Span- 


ish Main in the days of the pirates. 


THE BLUE ROOM 





$2.15 net 


** Into the Blue Room thou shalt not look ’’ 


By COSMO HAMILTON, author of ‘‘ Scandal ’’ 
While “The Blue Room” is a powerful plea for the single standard of morality, 
and on that account is sure to be widely discussed, it is above all else a story with 
interesting characters and an unusual plot, and is sure to be in demand for its 


charm as a story alone. 


A WORLD TO MEND 





$1.90 ner 


By MARGARET SHERWOOD, author of ‘‘ The Worn Doorstep ’’ 
An informal record of the experiences and retlections of a symbolic “ cobbler,” a man who 
begins a new life of active relationship with humanity, in an endeavor to discover a finer 


citizenship for himself and for others. 


TRAILS TO TWO MOONS 





$2.00 net 


By ROBERT WELLES RITCHIE 


This dramatic Western story, based on the efforts of the cattle-barons of Wyoming to 
oust the sheep herders, depicts all the characteristics of the West of the period without 


any sensational overdrawing of its lawlessness. 


THE NERVOUS HOUSEWIFE 





$1.75 net 





HNliscellaneous Books 





LONDON DAYS By ARTHUR WARREN 


Mr. Warren, an American who for many years was 
the London correspondent of Zhe Boston Herald, 


By ABRAHAM MYERSON, M.D. 
This book analyzes the sources of the housewife’s 
difficulties and traces their effect in her aches and 
pains. It aims to discover the housewife to herself, 
ped og her husband understanding and sympathy, 
and to teach the physician and society how to help 
her. $2.25 net 


RELIGION AND HEALTH 





writes personal reminiscences of such men as Rob- 
ert Browning, John Stuart Blackie, Tennyson, Glad- 
stone, George Meredith, Whistler, and many others, 
The b ok is eminently readable as well as full ot 
valuable information. $2.50 net 


A LIFE OF ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR 
By E. T. RAYMOND 





By JAMES J. WALSH, M.D. 


In this new book Dr. Walsh poe 4 out the intimate 
relationship between religion and health. He shows 
that the practice of prayer and of sacrifice and the 
observance of mortification and fasting and absti- 
nence as well as of the holidays prescribed by relig- 
ion have proved of great value for health. 2.25 net 


A GUIDE TO THE MILITARY HISTORY OF 





A keen and penetrating biography of England’s 


THE WORLD WAR, 1914-1918 





foremost statesman, by the author of “ Uncensored 
Celebrities.”” All the prominent personalities of the 
day pass across the pages of this book, so that it is 
likely to be regarded as one of the most readable and 
illuminating biographies of the year. $3.00 net 


By Capt. T. G. FROTHINGHAM, U. S. R. 
A narrative synopsis which gives a reliable account 
of the strategy and grand tactics of the Wor! so 

2.40 NE 
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Music Lessons 


| UNDER MASTER TEACHERS | 





THERMOMETERS 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
CHESTER NY. 


sew Taylor Thermometer tor Every Purpose 











> At Home 


A Complete Conservatory Course 
B Mail Wonderful home study music lessons under 
“ y great American and European teachers. 
Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and eness. 


Write telling us course 

Any Instrument Wriciaiing 3s course 

Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, 

Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, or Reed Organ—and we wi!l send 

our Free Catalog with details of course you want.Send now, 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 

199 Siegel-Myers Bldg. Chicago, IWinois 
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THAT BOSTON TEA PARTY 


r. E. V. Lucas writes in the articles 

recently published in The Outlook 

that he inquired of several people the site 

of the Boston Tea Party, but to no avail. 

Also he tramped the water-front section in 

his hunt for some tablet or marker con- 
cerning that historic event. 

As a matter of fact, there is a tablet at 
495 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, in the water- 
front district, just a short walk from the 
South Station, with the following inserip- 
tion: 

HERE FORMERLY STOOD 
GRIFFINS WHARF 

at which lay moored on Dee. 16, 1773, three 

British ships with cargoes of tea. To defeat 

King George’s trivial but tyrannical tax of 

three pence a pound, about ninety citizens of 

Boston, partly disguised as Indians, boarded the 

ships, threw the cargoes, three hundred and 

forty two chests in all, into the sea and made 
the world ring with the patriotic exploit of the 
BOSTON TEA PARTY 
** No! ne’er was mingled such a draught 
In palace, hall, or arbor, 
As freemen brewed and tyrants quaffed 
That night in Boston Harbor.” 

No doubt you will be glad to hear of 
this tablet marking that historic spot, so 
that when the next distinguished visitor 
reaches Boston he may know where that 
celebrated event took place. 

F. C. Lock woop. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 


MR. LUCAS AND PROHIBI. 
TION 


I AM delighted to know that the United 
States has made some real impressions 
upon a visiting Englishman. The articles 
in The Outlook by Mr. Lucas ought to 
give the average American an opportunity 
of discovering how he appears to an in- 
telligent foreigner who is not warped and 
blinded by prevailing customs. 

There is one paragraph, however, in the 
first article which shows either the bias of 
the writer or makes manifest the fact that 
he fell into a very unfortunate stratum of 
American society. ‘The Englishman’s well- 
known aversion to prohibition needs no 
discussion. In the statement of his discov- 
eries along this line he echoed a thought 
which is receiving too much currency even 
in portions of the American press of which 
better things might be reasonably ex- 
pected. The statement of Mr. Lucas was 
to the effect that a large number of people 
whom he met in his travels were of the 
opinion that America had been “ torpedoed 
into prohibition.” That sentiment has been 
echoed and re-echoed by the devotees of 
Bacchus and personal liberty. 

Alongside this usually appears the hack- 
neyed statement that while the American 
doughboy was fighting for liberty in 
France his own liberty was taken from 
him by the land of his birth. 

It might not be amiss if you were to 
publish a paragraph explanatory of the 
statement made by Mr. Lucas. Here are 
the facts as set forth by the best statis- 
tician of the temperance.forces: Previous 
to the ratification of the Eighteent) 
Amendment, based on the 1910 Census, 
there were more than 62,663,000 people in 
the. United States living in dry territory, 
and more than 29,208,000 living in wet 
territory ; 34 States of the Union were dry 
at this time, in which lived 48,403,000 of 
our American citizenship. In other States 
not wholly dry there lived a sufficient 
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percentage of our people so that the aggre- 
gate dry population of the United States 
revious to the ratification of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment was 68.3 per cent; the 
wet population, 31.7 per cent. The wet 
area of the United States was 4.6 per cent ; 
the dry area, 95.4 per cent. 

To say that wale such conditions our 
country was “torpedoed into prohibition ” 
is not to speak in accordance with the 
facts in the ease. 

JAMES ALBERT PATTERSON. 

Neweastle, Pennsylvania. 


cOX AND ANOTHER 
DEADLOCK 


s the writer understands the League 

issue as made between the Democratic 
and Republican nominees, Mr. Cox stands 
squarely for the Covenant as presented 
to the Senate by the President without 
«nullifying reservations ;” while Mr. Har- 
ding stands for the principle of an asso- 
ciation of nations to secure international 
peace (upon which principle the present 
League is based), but is absolutely opposed 
to Article X of the present Covenant, or 
any sort of compact morally or legally 
binding this country in advance to go to 
war in a foreign quarrel. 

In view of the fact that about one-fourth 
of the present Democratic membership of 
the Senate refused to support the League 
without reservations rejected by the Presi- 
dent, and in view of the fact that there is 
not the remotest possibility that two-thirds 
of the next Senate will accept the present 
League without reservations which Mr. 
Cox must reject if he is consistent, does it 
not follow that his election means another 
long-drawn-out deadlock unless he ends it 
by accepting amendments or reservations 
sustained by a majority of the Republican 
membership ? If so, is it not a vain thing 
to make an issue and devote time and 
energy to a controversy over the lofty 
aspirations and idealistic conceptions of a 
League which confessedly can never com- 
mand the Constitutional majority neces- 
sary to ratify ? 

In so far as I have observed, this view 
of the situation has never been presented 
ia the press or by either of the candidates. 
Is it possible that a reasonable expectation 
that two-thirds of the next Senate will rat- 
ify the League that the President and Mr. 
Cox stands for can be entertained by any 
well-informed man or woman ? 

Witiiam H. Wertu. 


“BABUSHKA” 


(Written by a college girl after hearing Madame 
Breshkovsky speak at a large Eastern college for 
women. ] 

CAN never again think of Russia as the 

Land of the Dark People after seeing 
Catherine Breshkovsky. There is a light 
in her soul that shines out of her kindly 
eyes, that makes her whole face radiant 
ind beautiful to look upon. It gives one a 
sense of great strength, of inspiration, and 
at the same time a feeling of ineffable 
peace, 

The light has been burning a long, long 
tme. It was first kindled in the generous 
heart of a child, whose innate love for her 
people was fostered by her “ good parents,” 
who taught her to be obedient and kind to 
‘very one. Thirty-three years of hardship 
and exile in Siberia could not quench the 
light ; rather it burned more brightly. And 
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=| Immediately Useful and 
: also Permanently Useful 


Some sets of books we buy are interesting and useful at frs¢ and are then 
left to gather dust upon the shelves. We buy other sets not so much for 
present use as to hold a place in our libraries, for permanent use as 
needed. But the best set of books is the one that degins to be useful 
the day we get it and comdinues to be useful every day as the years go by. 
Such an émmediately useful and also permanently useful work is 


The New 









International 


Second Edition 
Recently Completed 
24 Volumes 


Revised, rewritten, and 
reset from AtoZ 


structive and useful. 


make your books a big bargain. 
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Encyclopedia 






Place THe New INTERNATIONAL in your home or office and you will begin to a 
refer to it with immediate profit and pleasure, for it is interesting as well 


And these results apply not only to yourself but to your family, office- 
force or to any one having access to the volumes. That’s because they 
place within easy reach for zmmediate and permanent use such 


A Vast Array of Practical Knowledge Py 


It will pay you to learn more about THe New Inrerna- 


80-page Illustrated Book showing Specimen Pages, /44,° 
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—~ Printed Throughout 
from new plates 
80,000 Articles 
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Size of page enlarged; num- 
ber of volumes increased 
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As the days go by, frequent trips to your twenty-four treasure volumes will Pd o 1-2 
become a permanent habit that will result in po 
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You CAN do it in a dignified, 
simple way in the privacy of 
your room and surprise your | 
family and friends. i 
KNOW _ you can, because 
I’ve reduced 45,000 women from 
20 to 85 lbs., and what I have | 
done for so many I can do for 
you. 

Don’t reduce by drugs or diet 
alone. You'll look old if you do. 
You should have work adapted 
to your condition. 

No woman need carry one 
pound of excess fat. It is so 
simple to weigh what you 
should, and you enjoy the proc- 
ess My cheerful letters and 
your scales keep you enthused. 

I build your vitality, strength- 
en your heart and teach you 
how to stand, walk and breathe 
correctly, as I reduce you. 

Don’t endure fat when it is so easy to reduce. 

If you send me your height and weight I'll tell you just 
what you should weigh. No charge—and I'll send you an 
illustrated booklet FREE, showing you how to stand cor- 
rectly. Write me. I will respect your contidence. (60) 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 8, 215 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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The Vapor 

Treatment 

for Coughs 

; and Colds 
Established 1879 

The time for Vapo-Cresolene is at the first indication 
of a cold or sore throat, which are so often the 
warnings of dangerous complications. 

It is simple to use, as you just light the little lamp that 
vaporizes the Cresolene and place it near the bed at night. 

The soothing antiseptic vapor is breathed all night ; 
making breathing easy, relieving the cough and 
easing the sore throat and congested chest. 

Cresolene is recommended for Whooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup. Influenza, Bronchitis, Coughs 
and Nasal Catarrh. Its germicidal qualities make it 
a reliable protection against these epidemics. 

It gives great relief in Asthma. 

Cresolene has been recommended and used for the past 
forty years. The benefit derived from it is unquestionable. 
Sold by Druggists. 

Send for Descriptive 
Booklet 31. 

Try Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the irritat- 
ed Throat, composed of slip- 
pery elm bark, licorice, sugar 
and Cresolene. They can’t 
harm you. Of your druggist 
or from us. i0c in stamps. 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 

62 Cortlandt St., New York. 

or Leeming-Miles Building 

Montreal, Canada 
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HENRY CHURCHILL KING 
President of Oberlin College 


A New Mind 
for the New Age 


Have we any right to speak of a new 
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HUGH BLACK 


“Lest We 
Forget” 


The author of “ Friendship”’ gives 
a sane, common-sense view of De- 





age? Read this work of great weight 
in these times of conflicting opinions 
and puzzling uncertainties. Net $1.50 





















phases of his life not generally known. 


For Young Folks 
‘* Written especially for young folks. 


Lookout. 





CLARICE E. RICHARDS 


A Tenderfoot 
Bride 


‘* A romance of real experiences. A 
brightly written story of a girl-bride 
suddenly plunged into the varied ex- 
periences of the ‘wild and woolly 
West.’ ’’—Nashville Banner. 

Illustrated. Net $1.50 











INTIMATE ! 
REVEALING! ' 
PACKED WITH INCIDENTS NOT DUPLICATED ELSEWHERE ! 


Personal Recollections of 
Andrew Carnegie 


By FREDERICK LYNCH, D.D., Educ. Secy. Church Peace Union 


A fascinating, intimate view of the great iron-master and philanthropist, showing many 
A book written from an unusual association of many 
years that sparkles with interest and freshness. 


A People’s Life of Christ 


By J. PATERSON-SMYTH, Author of ‘‘The Gospel of the Hereafter” 


A life of Christ which the average person will read for the sheer pleasure of reading it. It 
leaves in every reader’s mind a clean, consecutive, unbroken view of the life of Jesus, with all 
the main incidents and teachings in the right places. 


Troop “One” of the Labrador 


By DILLON WALLACE, Author of ‘“‘ Ungava Bob,” etc. 


A great feast is here spread for all those who admire courage, hardihood and square deal- 
ing—and what healthy boy does not ? Dillon Wallace’s name as author is sufficient guarantee. 


The Story of the Pilgrim Fathers 


By H. G. TUNNICLIFF 


The whole story is told with such peculiar charm 
that once you begin reading you are loth to put it down until you have finished it.”’ 


Fleming H. Revell 
Company 





New York, 158 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago, 17 N. Wabash Ave. 


mocracy, Patriotism, State Rights, 
Pacifism, the League of Nations, 
much needed today. Net $1.50 




















Illustrated. $1.50 net 


A book for which we’ve ~~ waited. 
3.50 net 


Net $1.75 


Illustrated, 


Illustrated, Net $1.25 





By F. A. McKENZIE 


Johnson 


**It is impossible to understand the 
Eighteenth Amendment without a 
knowledge of Mr. Johnson’s career—a 
sportsman in the best sense of the 
word.”’— The Outlook. Net $1.50 


“ Pussyfoot ” 
Eg 














**BABUSHKA ” 
(Continued) 

now, standing at the end of seventy-five 
years spent in the service of those she 
loved, and whose hard lot she longed to 
make happier and better, she is still inde- 
fatigable in her efforts to help the children 
of Russia who represent the future of the 
race. , 

One could not look at her face—so 
strong, so kindly and serene—without 
feeling that this woman had discovered 
the very secret of happiness. For this 
reason misfortune mall not crush her in- 
domitable spirit nor destroy her splendid 
faith in the essential goodness of mankind. 
She explained it all with a simplicity that 
touched us and a sine erity that convinced. 
If one has a good aim in life, one is never 
lonely or unhappy. It is something of 
which no one can deprive us, so that we 
are always rich. Though it may put an 
end to our efforts, death cannot destroy 
our ideals and hopes, which will live on 


after us in the minds and hearts of pos- 
terity. 

* Nothing is so beautiful as knowledge 
when it is shared.” This was the keynote 
of “ Babushka’s”’ message to us, repre- 
sentatives of the more favored class of 
American young women. We who have 
had so many opportunities must share them 
with those not so fortunate if we would be 
worthy of the education we receive. I 
began to see how all education is only 
given in trust, as it were, to be shared 
with others before it can reach its maxi- 
mum point of value and beauty. And to 
hand on the torch of knowledge and en- 
lightenment to those in darkness is a way 
ot keeping the light burning in our own 
souls. 

I had spent three years at college in the 
eee as I thought, of being educated. 
3ut it was in that hour that my education 


really began. . 
: g ELIsABETH L. HAERLE. 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Like getting 





a suit to fit 


Fine Medium, 
Stub and 
Ball pointed 


SPENCERIAN 


PERSONAL 


Steel Pens 


The smoothness and ease of writing with 
Spencerian Personal Steel Pens are beyond 
compare because there is, among the many 
styles, one that fits your hand exactly—that 
adapts itself to your style of writing. 

We want you to know of the fine writing 
qualities and long life of Spencerian Steel 
Pens. Send 10 cents for ten different 
sample pens and a pen holder. Then pick 
your style. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 Broadway New York 











Full Pound postpaid$1 2° 


Real cream centers, deliciously flavored and 
covered with unsweetened chocolate of the ver 


richest quality. Made to your order and eac 

piece wrappe ‘separately in wax paper to pre- 
serve its flavor and freshness. Guaranteed to 
delight you—or your money Send for 8 
box today. Address Dept 14. 


M. N. NELIN, “The Candy Man” 
Rockford, Illinois 
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THE HORN AND THE 
PEDESTRIAN 


I was glad to see in your issue of Sep- 
tember 22 an item voicing an idea 
which I have long entertained, which is 
that the automobile horn is out of its 
proper sphere when used to warn pedes- 
trians to get out of the way. 

According to all law and precedent, on 
sea and land, it is the duty of the stronger 
to take care of the weaker. 

Until the automobile made its appear- 
ance there was never a question but that 
the pedestrian had the right of way on the 
street. Why should this law be nullified, 
and at such a cost? 

When the autoist sounds his horn for 
the pedestrian to clear the way, he is doing 
precisely what the ancient kings used to 
do when they sent their criers before them, 
shouting, * Make way, make way for his 
Majesty,” and enforcing their demands 
with whip or staff. The autoist doesn’t 
send his erier before him, but he sounds 
his horn and merely kills or maims those 
who are not active enough to get out of 
his way. 

The principal use of the horn, it seems 
to me, should be to signal other cars. If 
the autoist is about to pass another vehicle 
going in the same direction, let him sound 
one (listinet blast ; if about to turn a corner 
to the right, let him sound two blasts. If 
he is to turn a corner to the left, he will 
sound three blasts, and if about to slow up 
\ or stop he gives four blasts. 

This method would, it seems to me, be a 
vast improvement over the present method 
of extending the hand to indicate that the 
autoist is about to do something. Espe- 
cially would this be true with closed cars, 
and with any car when it is dark. 

The only thing which will stop the 
slaughter of the innocents is to stop the 
use of the horn to warn foot travelers to 
get out of the way, while the autoist takes 
no timely and adequate measures for their 


safety if they do not. 

Put the case squarely up to the autoist 
that the foot traveler is absolutely within 

his rights when he crosses the street, as 


well as when, if there is no sidewalk, he 
walks in the street. 

All this is not because I am an auto- 
mobile hater, for I have been driving one 
almost every day for the last sixteen years, 
and find it most certainly indispensable in 
business. Joun J. SHAW. 

Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


IMMORTALIZING CHICAGO’S 
MIDWAY 


- BY ROBERT H. MOULTON 


[ cmane Tart, the Chicago sculptor, has 
just completed, after more than four 
years’ work, a notable fountain group 
which is the first step in the plan to trans- 
form the famous’“ Midway Plaisance” of 
the World’s Fair of 1893 into the most 
artistic formal boulevard in the world. 
The recently completed work is the 
“Fountain of Time,” which adorns the west 
end of the Midway, and is to have a com- 
panion piece, the “ Fountain of Creation,” 
at the east end. The Midway is a grassy 
strip, a mile in length and about one thou- 
sand feet wide, connecting Washington 
and Jackson Parks. Through the center 
of this it is proposed to build a canal to 
connect the lagoons in the two parks, and 
the canal will be spanned by three orna- 
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‘*An achievement of the first rank, and probably as 
important a book as anybody is likely to see this 
season.”’—HeEywoop Broun in New York Tribune. 


If Arnold Bennett or H. G. 
Wells lived in your own town 
and wrote its story—if they 
put your fight and your 
dreams into a novel about 
the village doctor and his 
eager young wife from the 
city—if they told with abso- 
lute honesty, tempered with 
gaiety and shrewd observa- 
tion, of small-town ugliness 
and stupid talk and rich, un- 
discovered beauty—wouldn’t 
it mean a good deal to you? 
Wouldn’t be an event to 
be able to read it? It’s 
with just that honesty and 
observation and gaiety that 
Sinclair Lewis has told the 
story of the real Ameri- 
can small town, the real 


American woman of to- 
day, in MAIN STREET. 











Just ready. $2.00. 
HARCOURT, BRACE & HOWE 
One West 47th St., New Yokr City 


At bookstores or from 











IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS 


When you notify The Outlook of a change in 
your address, both the old and the new address 
should be given. Kindly write, if possible, 


two weeks before the change is to take effect. 













THE LEADING REVIEWS 
The Nineteenth Century and After 


Fortnightly Review, Contemporary Review: any one, #7.00; any two, $13.50; the 

three, $20.00. Blackwood’s Magazine, 85.00; Quarterly Review, Edinburgh Review, 

%5.00 each; the two, $9.50. Blackwood’s and one quarterly. %9.50; with two, $13.50. 
Canada postage extra. All original English editions. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 249 W. 13th St., New York 
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NEW 


CROWELL 
BOOKS 





SUCCESS FUNDAMENTALS 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN. An in- 
spiring study of some of the basic things 
of life. Net, $2.00 


THE OPEN VISION 
By HORATIO W. DRESSER. A new and 


stimulating study of psychic phenomena. 
Net, $2.00 


FAMOUS PSYCHIC STORIES 


Edited by J. WALKER McSPADDEN. A 
sheaf of thrilling tales by great authors. 
A companion volume to the earlier, success- 
ful ‘‘ Famous Ghost Stories.’’ Net, $1.50 


THE MAN OF TOMORROW 


By CLAUDE RICHARDS. A discussion of 
the choice of vocations, of timely value to 
young men and women. Net, $2.00 


COLONIAL PROSE 
AND POETRY 


Edited by WILLIAM P. TRENT and B. W. 
WELLS. A remarkable collection of early 
American writings with biographical intro- 
ductions. Complete in one volume. $2.50 


JUVENILES 


A TREASURY OF 
HERO TALES 


Edited by ALICE C. BRYANT. The great 
heroes of mythology and legend are gath- 
ered here. Illustrated. Net, $1.00 


A BOY IN SERBIA 


By E. C. DAVIES. A charming account of 
family life in Serbia. Ilustrated. Net, $1.50 


MASTER FRISKY 
By CLARENCE HAWKES. The story of 


a Scotch Collie that was almost human. 
Illustrated in eolor. Net, $1.50 


MOTHER NATURE’S 
BIRTHDAY BOOK 


By CHARLES B. KNOCK. For boys and 
girls. Illustrated in color. Net, $1.25 


UNCLE SQUEAKY’S 
COUNTRY STORE 
By NELLIE M. LEONARD. A continua- 


tion of the popular ‘‘ Graymouse Stories ”’ 
for little folks. Dlustrated in color. $1.00 


BLUEBERRY BEAR 


By J. L. SHERARD. The diverting adven- 
tures of a bear cub. Illustrated in color. $1.00 


TONI, THE LITTLE 

WOOD CARVER 

By JOHANNA SPYRI. A little story of 
Swiss peasant life by the author of 
** Heidi.”’ Translated by Helen B. Dole. 
Frontispiece in color. Net, $1.00 
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IMMORTALIZING CHICAGO’S MIDWAY 
(Continued) 

mental bridges, while on the higher ground 

on each side will stand statues of the 
world’s greatest idealists. 

The “Fountain of Time” shows the 
human procession passing in review before 
the great immovable figure of Father 
Time, who is represented by a rugged, 
craglike figure, reviewing a throng of hur- 
rying people who are crowding toward a 
goal they cannot see. A warrior on horse- 
back forms the center of the composition, 
which fades off at the ends into creeping 

















FIGURE OF “TIME” IN THE FOUNTAIN OF 

TIME, BY LORADO TAFT 
infancy and withered figures of age. There 
is a suggestion of joyous onward move- 
ment in this procession and of the splendor 
and pageantry which life has achieved 
since that first day of creation, which the 
other fountain, “ Creation,” will celebrate. 
Eighty-nine separate figures compose the 
human procession in the “ Fountain of 
Time.” 


THE BLACKFEET INDIANS 


we we bought Glacier National Park 
d from the Blackfeet Indians, the Gov- 
ernment established them as cattle raisers 
in what remained of their reservation. 
Since then reports have come regularly 
that they were prospering. Within the last 
year, however, accounts of eye-witnesses 
disclose a condition far from prosperous. 

The Blackfeet have twice received from 
the Government the nucleus of a herd of 
cattle. Although their reservation has frost 
practically the year around, it normally 
affords good grazing land, and their 
natural instinct for cattle raising has been 
encouraged by the Government. The first 
herd of eattle was lost to them when, at the 
advice of the agent, the whole tribe sent 
both cattle and horses to winter in the 
eastern part of the reservation. There were 
neglected fences, and in the spring not one 
head of live stock came back. Later skins 
bearing their brands appeared in Chicago 
packing-houses. 

The second herd, given them somewhat 
later, has likewise been lost, this time be- 
cause of three years’ of drought followed 
by the severity of last winter. This sum- 
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JEPAN 
Today 


A WORLD power today, a 

hermit kingdom yester- 
day! In 1848 Ronald Me 
Donald, an American boy, cast 
adrift at his own request off 
Japan’s coast and imprisoned 
in a temple upon landing, be- 
came the first teacher of Eng- 
lish in the Empire. The 
“Ronald McDonalds” made 
Japan see beyond her bound- 
aries. 


Know one foreign country 
and know it well. See what 
modern Japan has to offer you 
in trade, travel, art, literature 
or other phases of human en- 
deavor. Let us look beyond 
our own boundaries! 


The Japan Society, an Asso- 
ciation of Americans founded 
in 1907, is endeavoring to make 

_it easy for all to secure authen- 
tic information about Japan. 


Go to your public library. 
Read “ The Japanese Nation” 
by Nitobe, “ Modern Japan” 
by Clarke, and “Have Wea 
Far Eastern Policy ?” by Sher- 
rill. These books give the 
busy man a background of 
modern Japan. Your local 
library undoubtedly has other 
standard volumes. 


Ask the librarian for the 
Society’s bulletins and pam- 
phlets giving the views of 
Thomas W. Lamont, Frank A. 
Vanderlip, Henry W. Taft, 
Darwin P. Kingsley, Lewis L. 
Clarke and other Americans— 
keen observers of Japan today. 


For commercial information 
read the “Japan Trade Bul- 
letin’ at your local Chamber 
of Commerce or Board of 
Trade. 


FRANK A. VANDERLIP, President 
LinpsAy RUSSELL, Chairman 
AvuGustT BELMONT, Vice-President 
DouGtas L. DunBAR, Asst. to Pres. 
EUGENE C. WORDEN, Secretary 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, 77¢as. 


Japan Society 
25 West 43rd St, New York 
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mer found them with good hay crops but 
no horses to help in the cutting. 

Aside from cattle raising there are very 
few chances for work within the confines 
of the reservation. The Great Northern 
Railroad has given jobs to approximately 
one hundred, but there is a limit to avail- 
able work, and many of the tribe are des- 
titute. 

The steadily diminishing appropriations 
from the Government have been inade- 
quate in the present acute situation. Last 
winter rations bought for the old and in- 
digent Indians had to be shared with the 
able-bodied, who were willing to work for 
them and were without other means of ob- 
taining food. As a result both the old and 
the able suffered from hunger. 

It is a tedious process trying to make 
the Indian forsake the ways of his fathers. 
Ilis instinct for hospitality and generosity 
interferes with the development of his 
sense of thrift. Generations of hunting 
and wandering have made the Blackfoot 
averse to mayling but cattle raising, while 
the climate of his reservation makes any- 
thing else impracticable. But at present 
he has no cattle. 

Drought left him without hay last win- 
ter, and he was ignorant how to shelter his 
starving cattle from the extreme weather. 
Those that had survived the drought died 
of exposure. The tribe, left without work, 
without food, without adequate shelter, 
dwindled until there are not fifteen hun- 
dred in all three of its branches. Pneu- 
monia, trachoma, and tuberculosis found 
them without blankets, without medicines, 
without nurses. 

Without question, the Blackfoot needs 
immediate help or this winter will be more 
tragic than the last. Nothing but a child 
before our civilization, he is dependent on 
our care and generosity. He needs blankets, 
old clothes, food, medicines, and nurses. 
He watches the mails for gifts from his 
few white friends. He needs them desper- 
ately. Three months from now will be too 
late, for already the first bitter frosts have 
reached him, and without aid he cannot 
survive another winter. 


E. H. AvrEry. 
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raining for Authorship 
How towrite, what to write, 

and where to sell, ; 
Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts.Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 
urn your ideas into dollars, 
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Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay Jj 
m Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein  aily by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, [ 
fj] for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
| a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency’doing so much 
| for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English /¥# 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our [ij 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
|?) they are constantly recommending our courses, 


We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; descriptive 
booklet free. We also publish The Writer’s Monthly, the lead- 
ing magazine for literary workers; sample copy 20 cents, annual 
subscription $2.00. Besides our teaching service, we offer 
Manuscript criticism service. 




















































150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 


i Che Home Cor School LF 
; Dep't. 58, Springfield, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1697 INCORPORATED 1904 
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y A Cruise—Tour and the celebrated trip over the Andes. Down " 
is January 29th the West coast on the luxurious Pacific Line () 
M) 70 days—$2200 up _— steamer “ Ebro”—up the East coast via the Lam- 9 
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Tours and Cruises 









SOUTH AMERICA Including the best there is to see in South America 
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port & Holt Line. Seventy days of pleasure on 
land and sea. An extended program of sight- 
seeing in all the principal cities of South America. 


January 15th, S.S. Ulua; February 19th, S. S. 
Toloa, of the Great White Fleet. These new 
steamers, built for cruising in the tropics, offer the 
comforts of an ocean liner. Visiting Havana, San- 
tiago, Port Antonio, Kingston, Cristobal, Panama 
Canal, Port Limon, San Jose and Havana. 


Honolulu, Japan, Manchuria, North and South 
China and the Philippine Islands. Sailing from 
Vancouver January | 3; from San Francisco January 
24, February 5 and 20, March 16, April 2 and 30, 
May 28 and June 25 ; from Seattle March | |. Small 


parties under personal escort. Write for details. 
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WEST INDIES 
Cruises 
23 days under 


Tropical skies 
$450 up 
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To the ORIENT 
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Conducted tours leaving each week from the 
middle of January throughout the winter to Cali- 
fornia and Florida. Stopover privilege enabling 
individuals to return independently or with a later 
tour. Write for details. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
«65 Broadway, New York 


CALIFORNIA and 
FLORIDA Tours 
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“NO NIGHT THERE” 


A beautiful Sacred song for Church or Home 
50c per copy postpaid 
The Biglow & Main Co., 156 5th Ave., N. Y. 


HONOR ROLLS 
HISTORICAL TABLETS 


REEO & BARTON, TAUNTON, MASS. 





























The Four Great American Autobiographies 


In the Boston Transcript,Lindsay Swift of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library says: To the great trio of American auto- 
biographies, Benjamin Franklin’s, Booker Washing- 
ton’s, and Henry Adams’s must now be added a fourth. 


The Autobiography of 
ANDREW CARNEGIE 


A truly great and permanent contribution to American literature : 
absorbing, inspiring, true. Nothing stranger ever came out of 
the Arabian Nights than the story of this poor Scotch boy who 
came to America and step by step, through many trials and 
triumphs, became the great steel master, built upa colossal industry, 
amassed an enormous fortune, and then deliberately and systemati- 
cally gave it away for the enlightenment and betterment of mankind. 





Illus. $5.00 
At all bookstores 


Houghton Mifflin Company = ReP'yen" 
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display type is desired. 
** Want ”’ 


ment shall first appear. 


Address : 





may be set in capitals, if desired, at double rates, 
number named in the advertisement. 
the department may be arranged for on application. 

Orders and copy for Classified Advertisements must be received with remittance ten days before the date of issue when it is intended the advertise- 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 


Advertising Rates: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, etce., 
the page. Not less than four lines accepted. In calculating space required for an advertisement, count an average of six words to the line unless 


THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


sixty cents per agate line, four columns to 


advertisements, under the various headings, ‘‘ Board and Rooms,” ‘* Help Wanted,” etc., ten cents for each word or initial, including 
the address, for each insertion. The first word of each ‘“* Want” advertisement is set in capital letters without additional charge. Other words 
If answers are to be addressed in care of ‘The Outlook, twenty-five cents is charged for the box 
Replies will be forwarded by us to the advertiser and bill for postage rendered. Special headings appropriate to 


THE OUTLOOK, 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 











Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 


Hotels and Resorts 











Early Spring Tours 


EGYPT, THE HOLY LAND, 
and GREECE 


Under the leadership of 


Dr. H. H. POWERS 
Sailing the end of January 


Later Tours to ITALY and 
NORTHERN EUROPE 


Write for further information to 
The Bureau of University Travel 
15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


TRAVEL IN EUROPE 


Superb routes ART, LITERATURE 
Splendid leaders HISTORY, FRE rt 
Satisfactory prices SPANISH, ITALIA 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 
65-A Franklin St., oston, Mass. 




















BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
Representing H. W. Dunning Co. 
a a Indies 
Japan— Chie pt—Palestine 
SOU TT H AM Hiiica 
506 Fifth Ave., New York 
200 Spreckels Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


EUROPE 1921 


Parties enrolling now. Moderate 
prices. Most interesting routes. 
Great success 1920. 


TEMPLE TOURS © :A frankain st., 


Soston, Mass. 


JAPAN 


Are you interested in it ? 
If so, write to Secretary 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for 120-page Guide Book Free 
When writing please mention ** Outlook.” 














SOUTH CAROLINA 





EARLY GOLF and HUNTING 


at 


Summerville || x 


Pine Forest Inn & Cottages 





Summerville, S. C., 22 miles from 
Historical Charleston 


FULLY OPEN DECEMBER 1 
Special early rates to Feb. 1 


One of the finest winter resort 
hotels in the Middle South. Here 
you will engoy rest and quietness 
amidst tall Southern pines. In- 
vigorating, dry, healthful climate. 
Pure artesian water. Cuisine and 
service on par with the best Met- 
ropolitan hotels. Ideal weather for 


Golf and Hunting 


Special December & January 
Tournaments 

Superb 18-hole golf course. Reg- 

ulated tennis courts. Livery of 


carriage and saddle horses. Good 
roads for driving and motoring. 


Quail, Wild- Turkey, Fox and 
Deer Hunting 
F. W. Wagener & Co. 
Owners 
Willard A. Senna 
Manager 
Address until Nov. 20, 1920, care of 
Plymouth Inn, Northampton, Mass. 














MASSACHUSETTS 


If You Are Tired or Need a | Change 


you cannot > a more comfortable place in 
New England than 


THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


It affords all the comforts of 
home without extravagance. 








Hotels and Resorts 
BERMUDA 
The Ideal Winter Resort 
PRINCESS HOTEL 


BERMUDA 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 
Directly on the Harbor. Accommodates 400, 
Open Dee. 6 to May 1. 


Reached by Steamers of Furness Bermuda Line, 
Whitehall St., N. Y. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The HAMILTON *“"¢ 45" 


WASHINGTON, PD. C. 
A Select Family and Transient Hotel it 











Ideal Location. Modern appointments 
and Home-like. Good table. American 
plan. Rates reasonable; special rates for 
a pectenaes stay. Booklet 

IRVING O. BALL, Proprietor. 





_ NEW YORK CITY 





__ iN! EW wiJe JERSEY : 
Idylease Inn “Sew'sersey” 


ew Jerse 
Au pen soll health re- 
sort, delightful in autumn. Let us send 5" 
our booklet. D. E. DRAKE, M.D. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


pinehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 








Opens for its 25th season. A quarter- 
century of happy Southern sport life! 


CARQLINA HOTEL opens 
Informally Nov. 8th—Formally Nov. 20th 


GOLF—SHOOTING— RACING—MOTORING— 
RIDING—DRIVING—TENNIS—AIRPLANING 


Delightful weather for November and 
December—like late Fallin New England. 


For Reservations or Information address: 


General Office, Pinehurst, North Carolina, or 


LEONARD TUFTS, 282 Congress St., Boston 
Health Resorts 














Sanford 184] 


Hall, 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


est. 


Comfortable, homelike surrourid- 
ings; modern methods of treatment ; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 

ark, flower and vegetable gardens. 
‘ood the best. Write for booklet 


Sanford Hall Flushing New York 
LINDEN People to Get W 


Doylestown, Pa.|an iuatitution , dan F to 
the personal study and specialized treat- 
ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for circular to 
Ropert Lirpincorr WALTER, 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 
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Hotel Le i 


12 East 31st Street 
New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to people of 
refinement wishing to live on American Plan 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 

Rates with eee | Pookiet ladly sent 
upon request. HN S FOLSON, 


HOTEL JUDSON ®3,Washing- 

ton Square 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church. RKooms 
with and without bath. Rates $3.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 








The Bethesda Wty Yi2i™s 


A private sanitarium for invalids and aged 
who need care. Ideal surroundings. Address 
for terms Alice Gates Bugbee, M. oe Tel. 241. 


Real Estate ; 
FLORIDA 


WINTER HOME 


Ideal Climate, Hunting, Fishin 
8-room cottage, 3-room help cottage Soth 
furnished, small grove. Quick sale w rill take 
$8,000 cash next 30 days. Box 32, Cocoa, Fla. 


MAINE _ 














If Wanting a Location gamut" Stoo, 
colony, or summer home by the sea, write 
to me. Samuel Sylvester, Lisbon Falls, Me. 





NEWYORK _ 


Kirklawn, at Rye, N. Y. private 


Inn, 40 minutes from New York City. Suites 
2, 3 rooms and bath. Maid service and 
EE Steam heat. Telephone Rye 256. 





NEW YORK 
33 States— 810 to 8100 
Farms an ACRE. Stock, tools, 
crops often included to settle quickly. Write 


for big illustrated catalog. STrouT FARM 
Agency, 150 B. M. Nassau St., New York City. 








BOARD AND ROOMS 


~ ONE paying guest desired by two ladies 
living alone. Single room, private bath. Meals 
optional. 20 minutes from Penn. station. 
9,141, Outlook. 


ROOMS TO RENT 


ROOMS-—Single rooms and bath, double 
room and bath, in private family. Lacka- 
wanna Railroad. Must give references. 9,128, 
Outlook. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


BOOKS on RY pedigrees, genealogies, and 

coats-of-arms. Every Anglo-Saxon and Celtic 

name. Kindly inquire for particulars. Chas. 

A. O’Conor, 21 Spruce St., New York City. 
STORIES, b poem, plays, etc..are wanted for 
ublication. ubmit MSS. or write Literary 
ureau, 325, Hannibal, Mo. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PRINCIPAL—Man or woman, for high-class 
resident and day school for girls. College 
reparation and junior college work. Superior 
ocation, very attractive equipment. Invest- 
ment necessary. Fall opening with splendid 
faculty and excellent enrollment. Wonde: ful 
—— Immediate possession, if desired. 

resent owner would retire. Particulars by 
correspondence to those who can fill condi- 
tions. 9,101, Outlook. 


INVENTIONS wanted. Cash or royalty for 
ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 217,St. Louis. Mo. 


FOR THE HOME 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE correspondence 
courses. Good positions and home efficiency. 
Am. School Home Economics, Chicago. 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 

RAILWAY traffic inspectors earn from 
$110 to $200 per month and expenses. Travel 
if desired. nlimited advancement. No age 
limit. We train you. Positions furnished under 
uarantee. Write for booklet CM27. Standard 
usiness Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 
WRITE voetepings: $25-$300 paid anyone 
for suitable ide: xperience unnecessary ; 
complete outline free. Producers League, 
438, St. Louis. 


SOCIAL workers and secretaries. Miss 
Richards, Providence, East Side Box 5. Bos- 
ton 16, Jackson Hall, Trinity Court, Fridays 
eleven to one. Address Providence. 
Companions and Domestic Helpers 

COMPANION children, Refined young 
woman of pleasant disposition in small fam- 
ily. Mrs. Bad zer, 99 Argyle Road, Brooklyn. 
Telephone 904 Flatbush. 


MOTHER’S HELPER, young, educated, 
to help care for 3- ear-old girl and assist in 
work of small New York apartment. Attract- 
ive home. Liberal salary to right person. 
Write Brooke, 132 East 19th St., New York. 


PLACEMENT BUREAU for employer and 
employee : housekeepers, matrons, secre- 
taries, governesses, dietitians, attendants. 
mother’s helpers. 51 Trowbridge St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

NURSE or mother’s helper for two girls, 
one seven years, the other nine months, 
2 Scarsdale, N. Y. Good home for the 

ight — Anierican Protestant preferred. 

Must lave good references. State salary de- 
sired and ability to fill position. Address 

. Box 566, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

WANTED— Young woman of refinement to 
care for three little children. Give references 
with reply. Mrs John Petty, 431 W. Stafford 
St., Germantown. Philadelphia, Pa. 

WANTED—Nurse, baby 2 years. Must sew. 
Long island year round. 9,137, Outlook. 

DIETITIANS, superintendents, cafeteria 
managers, governesses, watrons, house- 
keepers. Miss Richards, Providence, East 
Side Box 5. Boston, Fridays, 11 to 1, 16 Jack- 
son Hall, Trinity Court. A dress Providence. 


WANTED—Chambermaid. In writing state 
references and wages required. Mrs. K. V. 
Painter, Fairmount Boulevard, Cleveland, 0. 


EXCEPTIONAL opportunity for capable 
woman who will appreciate good home with 
pleasant surroundings in southern Delaware 
General housework. Address P. O. Box 125. 
Laurel, Delaware. 

HOUSEKEEPER, to share the work of 
household with one other. Could take ch ild 
Independence in return for hei a co-opera- 
tion. Address Box 58, Radnor, 
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THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITSfZJ7 SHAPE 
$722 $800 $900 & 310-2° SHOES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 





world. They are 
sold in 107 W.L. 
Douglas stores, 
direct from the factory to you at 
only one profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that can be 
produced, at the lowest possible 
cost. W. L. Douglas name and 
the retail price are stamped on 
the bottom of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is 
your protection against unreason- 
able profits. 

W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the 
money in this country. They are made of 
the best and finest leathers that money 
can buy. They combine quality, style, 
workmanship and wearing qualities equal 
to other makes selling at higher prices. 
They are the leaders in the fashion centers 





} y 
S| and $5.50 


Y/Y/i 
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Take Risks 


Prudence suggests that you 
give instant attention to cuts 
or scrapes, however slight. 
Apply New-Skin at once, as 
directed. 

New-Skin forms an antiseptic 
film that resists wear and 
washing. 


















; W.L.DOUGLAS of America. The stamped price is W. L. 
in keeping oo out of the SHOES ARE Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes 
wound, it assists in the natural Trt ony are always worth the price ene Oe “os 

rocess of healing. HE The prices are the same everywhere; they 
AND FINEST cost no more in San Francisco than they 















LEATHERS 
MONEY CAN 


3] 

a ‘ST wt OouGcLas 
4 PEGGING SHOLS 
; + Pp aT SEVEN 


15ec. and 30c. At all Druggists. 


do in New York. 
















NEWSKIN COMPANY W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
New York Toronto London — highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under 
Pe wate the direction and supervision of experi- 


i 


“Never Neglect a Break in the Skin” 





determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. 





| enced men, all working with an honest 


N 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides ourown stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
you, take no other make. Order direct from factory. Send 
for booklet telling how toorder shoes by mail, postage free. 


CAUTION.— Insist upon having W.L.Doug- President 
las shoes. The name and price is plainly Hilo W.L.Douglas Shoe Co, 
stamped on the sole. Be careful to see 167 Spark Street, 
that it has not been changed or mutilated. Brockton, Mass. 
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Prepare by mail in spare time for this attractive profes- 

gion, in vee there are ag es. Send at once 
k, *‘How to Become a Banker.’’ 

for free pod HGAn G. ALCORN, President, 


American School of Banking, 41 McLene Bidg., Columbus, O. 








HELP WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED 








Teachers and Covernesses 

HOPKINS’ Educational Agency, 507 Fifth 
Ave. Governesses, nurses, housekeepers, sec- 
retaries, companions, dietitians, attendants, 
teachers, 

WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and private schools. Calls coming every day. 
Send for circulars. Albany Teachers’ Agency, 
Albany, N. Y. 

GOVERNESS, French, with pure Parisi- 
enne accent, able to conduct fifth grade work, 
for two boys, five and eight. Physical care. 
References. Address Mrs. Ludington, 27 
Whitney Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Professional Situations 

GRADUATE nurse, R.N., wishes to travel 
with patient. 9,125, Outlook. 

NEW YORK PHYSICIAN of twenty 
years’ successful private and hospital prac- 
tice is open for engagement to go South or 
abroad _ with individual or party during Janu- 
ary and February, 1921. 9,136, Outlook. 


Business Situations 

COLLEGE graduate desires position re- 
quiring intelligence and industry and paying 
for same. Three years’ teaching and one 
year’s selling experience. 9,113, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman as secretary, experience 
business and social, offers services for position 
of trust or as ——— in home. Travel op- 
tional. Highest Chicago references regarding 
acter, service, education, and personal- 
ty. 9,133, Outlook. 
Companions and Domestic Helpers 

EDUCATED young woman, traveled. sec- 


r tarial experience, wishes position as social 
Secretary or traveling companion. 9,149, 











Cutlook. 


__ SITUATIONS WANTED _ 
Companions and Domestic Helpers 

POSITION as companion by middle-aged 
American widow. Would travel. Well edu- 
cated and keenly interested in current affairs 
as well as literature and music. Salary sec- 
ondary. 9,151, Outlook. 

MASSEUSE desires 
going South for winter. 


eld, Pa. 

YOUNG LADY as companion; to go to 
Florida or southern California. 9,140, Outlook. 

CULTURED, cuperiemeed woman seeks 
management of motheriless household. High- 
est credentials. 9,142, Outlook. 

CULTURED gentlewoman would board 
and chaperon young girl in New York or 
travel with semi-invalid. Correspondence 
solicited. 9.143, Outlook. 

REGISTERED nurse desires to accompany 
some one going South for expenses. 9,146, 
Outlook. 

LADY of refinement desires to accompany 
Party going South for expenses. 9,147, 
Outlook. 

LADY as companion-housekeeper or house- 
mother in school. Excellent references. 
Middle age. 9,134, Outlook. 

GRADUATE dietitian (registered nurse) 
desires suitable position. Successful with 
children. Good housekeeper. Institutional 
experience. Excellent instructor, refined, 
well bred, Protestant. Overseas service. 
Eastern credentials. Boston, New York, or 
Philadelphia interview. 9,135, Outlook. 

WANTED, by graduate nurse of wide ex- 
perience, position as factory nurse. Excellent 
references. Salary $1,200. 9,120, Outlook. 

CAPABLE, executive woman of refinement 
and force, manager summer inn Pennsylvania 
mountains ten years, desires similar position 
winters. Active supervising all work. -Florida 
or California preferred but not essential. 
Reference. 9,115, Outlook. 


sition with lady 
ox 52, East Spring- 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Companions and Domestic Helpers 

GENTLEWOMAN desires position as com- 
panion to nen gy | lady or invalid. Good 
reader, musical, cheerful, experienced. Best 
references. 9,119, Outlook. 

FORMER teacher, pleasantly modulated 
voice, would read to invalid or coach children 
of school age. Highly recommended. 9,111, 
Outlook. 

MIDDLE.-aged gentlewoman for companion 
to elderly lady or semi-invalid. 9,117, Outlook. 

COMPANION or governess by well edu- 
cated young lady experienced in managing 
home and servants. Highest references. 
9,121, Outlook. 

GRADUATE nurse desires position in Cali- 
fornia or Florida. References. 9,129, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman of refinement wishes posi- 
tion as nurse or companion with people going 
either southern California or Florida. Refer- 
ences. Address Miss M. Green, Back Bay 
P. O., Boston General Delivery. 

POSITION by young lady as traveling 
companion, travele extensively, or position 
as mother’s helper to some one going South 
or West. Fond of children. Permanent posi- 
tion. 9,126, Outlook. 

Teachers and Covernesses 

FRENCHWOMAN, 41, married. offers ser- 
vices for poteeas to Europe. Déjoux, Corn- 
wallville, N. Y. 

YOUNG American gentlewoman as teacher 
of art in private school or college (European 
training) or as secretary. Speaks French. 
9,090, Outlook. 


___ MISCELLANEOUS _ 


WANTED, to take child in refined, loving, 
Christian home 120 miles from New York. 
Best of care. Reasonable remuneration. 
9,118, Outlook. 








FOR SALE TO PRIVATE INDIVIDUAL. 
Cadillac seven-passenger suburban sedan 
completely rebuilt last June, just out of 
paint shop. Owner prepared to give unquali- 
fied guarantee that the car is in perfect me- 
chanical condition. An opportunity to pur- 
chase one of the company’s best models 
which has been thoroughly tried out, an 
every fault eradicated. H. B. Wilcox, 39 E. 
75th St., New York. 

SHAWNEE, Oklahoma. A growing city. 
A good _ to live. Write for information, 
Board of Commerce, Shawnee, Okla. 

CHILDREN given kindergarten advan- 
tages. Summer New England home, winter 
New York apartment. 9,150, Outlook. 


EXPERIENCED mother offers to little 
girl comfortable suburban home two hours 
from New York. Opportunity. Compensation 
reasonable. 9,131, Outlook. 

VISITING READER, one hour or more, in 
New York. 9,154, Outlook. 

TO young women desiring training in ob- 
stetrical nursing a thorough course of one 
year ‘is offered by the Lying-in Hospital, 
Second Ave. and 17th St., New York. Monthly 
allowance and maintenance. For further in- 
formation address Directress of Nurses. 

MISS Guthman, New York shopper, will 
send things on approval. Nosamples. Refer- 
ences. 309 West 99th St. 

GRAPHOLOGY. Interesting character 
study. Complete analysis of handwriting 
made for $5. 9,063, Outlook. 
rsYOUNG BOY.—Specialist with boys will 
assume responsibility for live youngster. 
Northern lake city, much outdoor life. 9,079, 
Outlook. 

OWNER of comfortable bungalow in the 
Oranges will exchange 2 rooms and_ bath, 
rent, heat, and light free, for care of bunga- 
low, with reasonable arrangement as to 
meals. Married couple preferred. Best refer- 
ences required. 9,123, Outlook. 
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If your skin itches 
and burns, just use 


Resinol 





If you are suffering from eczema, 
ringworm or similar itching, burn- 
ing, unsightly skin affection, bathe 
the sore places with Resinol Soap 
and hot water, then gently apply 
a little Resinol Ointment. You 
will probably be astonished how in- 
stantly the itching stops and heal- 
ing begins. In most cases the sick 
skin quickly becomes clear and 
healthy again, at very little cost. 
Resinol Ointment and Resinol Soap also 


clear away pimples, redness, roughness and 
dandruft, Sold by all druggists 
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J. S. IVINS’ SON, INC. 





tre atment 647 N. Broad Street 
constipation In Phila., Pa., since 1846 
mA ___ 


TENWO to six biscuits a day 

will help keep the bowels 
regular. Very palatable. Espe- 
cially desirable for keeping 

een healthy. Contain no 
drugs. Used for years by 
sufferers from constipation. 
Three sizes—35c. carton, $1 tin, 
$1.50 popular household caddy. 
Sent postpaid. Order today. 
25c. extra west of Mississippi. 








Splendid Christmas Gifts 





14655 — $1.50 — Artistic 54-inch Bowl of geome 


pottery, five Lily-of-the-Valley pips or roots, hand- 


some Butterfly Ornament and attractive Hand-Col- 
ored Gift Card of Best Wishes. There’s no sweeter 
flower—the nodding blossoms hold a subtle charm— 
the fragrance is delicate and delightful. Money back 
if you are not pleased, 


14281 — 7&c. 

Six White Narcis- 
sus Bulbs, nicely 
boxed, dainty Hand- 
Colored Gift Card 
with friendly salu- 
tation. 

14280 — 46c. 

Three White Nar- 
cissus Bulbs in 
pretty box with Col- 
ored Gift Card bearing an appropriate verse. See 
Catalog, page 

Our Big Catalog pictures thousands of splendid 
gifts—it makes your Xmas shopping easy—a list of 
your friends and our Big Gift Book are all you 
need. Send for the book Today—NOW. It’s FREE 
and it’s a Great Big Help. 


THE HOLMES €0., provioancer net 
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THE OUTLOOK 


BY THE WAY 


American cities have an established repu- 
tation for being cosmopolitan, but the fact 
has rarely been brought more vividly to 
mind than by this characterization of 
present-day Boston by a writer in “ Col- 
lier’s :” 

“Italy swarms the doorstep of the house 
of John Hancock. Tipperary camps at the 
base of the Bunker Hill Monument. In 
the shadows of the steeple where the lan- 
terns hung for Paul Revere I have heard 
English often, but Italian oftener. Of all 
who rub elbows with you in Boston’s streets, 
only one in three is the native-born Ameri- 
can child of native-born American parents.” 

The oldest joke, according to the “ Ar- 
gonaut,” is the one about the Irishman who 
was handling dynamite in a quarry. He let 
a stick drop, and the whole box went up, 
taking Mike with it. The quarry boss came 
around later and said to another Irishman : 
“ Where’s Mike?” “ He’s gone,” replied 
Pat. “ When will he be back ?” asked the 
boss. “ Well,” replied Pat, “if he comes 
back as fast as he went, he’ll be back yes- 
terday.” 

In trying to account for the habits of 
certain insects which work resolutely to- 
ward a goal which they never experience, 
Professor J. A. Thomson, in his Gifford 
Lectures, says: “ Many digger-wasps, for 
instance, make elaborate preparations for 
offspring which they never survive to see. 
. . »« Probably some sop unknown to us 
is given to the individual’s interests and 
satisfactions. . . . For certain tropical wagps 
Roubaud has shown that the queens and 
workers receive from the grubs, which they 
assiduously tend and feed, small quantities 
of a secreted elixir of which they are ex- 
traordinarily fond. For certain kinds of 
ants there is a similar give and take. The 
workers feed the grubs with chewed flesh, 
but they receive from their charges a 
douceur of secretion which seems to keep 
them in good heart.” 


The “ Dramatie Mirror” has two inter- 
views with celebrated men of the day in 
which they mix things according to their 
respective lights : 

“¢ Well, what do you think of Babe 
Ruth ? the reporter asked of Caruso. 

“¢T will have to admit I never heard her 
sing,’ he answered.” 

A supposititious interview with Babe fol- 
lows: 

*¢ Well, what do you think of Caruso ?’ 
the reporter asked. 

“¢]T must admit I never saw him pitch,’ 
he answered.” 





“¢ Please give me a hair net,’ the cus- 
tomer asked, ‘ with good Alaska in it. ” 


“«The shoes fit all right,’ another cus- 
tomer said,‘ but are they grownd-treed ? 
The salesman rose to the occasion and 
side-stepped the guarantee. ‘The factory 
doesn’t ground-tree them to us, so I’m 
sorry I can’t ground-tree them to you.’” 

**T was appalled,” writes a minister, 
“on going into a Negrochurch in North 
Carolina, to be introduced in these words : 
“ We shall now hear from our extinguished 
brothah from the No’th.’” 

“A man gave his grocer an order for 
consecrated milk and desecrated cocoa- 
nut.” 


“ A man who was arguing that automo- 
biles are useful because they furnish so 
many people with employment said, ‘ Al- 
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Walter Baker & Co.Ltd. 





Bo r re — eatin] 
} 


A Satisfied Judge! ! 
Both Food and Drink 


Delicious, Attractive | 


Is pure and 
wholesome, 
made by a 
perfect me- 
chanical proc- 


ess, no chemi- 





cals being 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. used. 


Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent Free 


Established 1780 i 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Atlantic City! Fa-’ 
mous for its delight- 
ful climate the year 
round,. its invigor- 
ating sea air, its 
Boardwalk and 
endlessamusements 
—and hospitable 
home-like Chalfonte 
THe Leeos Company 
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ON THE BEACH AND THE BOARDWALK 


\ a ~~ American Pian, Always Open 
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BY THE WAY 
(Continued) 


most every man that has one has to hire a 
chiffonier.’ ” 

“He is the most igruntest, sarcasticest 
igneanimous I ever saw.” 

“An old gentleman the other day re- 
ferred to the ‘ Boy Scoots.’ ” 

‘* A student was called upon to criticise 
a paper just read by a classmate. His chief 
point of adverse comment, he said, was his 
fellow-student’s ‘ pronownciation.’ ” 

(This is matched by a dictated letter 
from a subscriber in which the typist writes, 
“« A teacher said the letter r had no sound 
of its own in pronounciation, but that its 
sound was indentical with that of the Ital- 
ian a.’’) 

“A woman telling of her daughter’s 
homesickness said, ‘It was really heart- 
rendering to see her.’ ” 





A. D. Mutz, an engineer of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and St. Paul road, met his death 
in a way that illustrates the promptness of 
a good railway man in trying to avoid acci- 
dent; his instinctive heroism deserves ree- 
ognition. He was off duty and standing at a 
station in Montana, with his wife, prepara- 
tory to boarding a passenger train. Forty 
runaway cars came plunging down the 
grade toward a gravel train at the station. 
He jumped on the locomotive and tried to 
get the gravel train off on a siding. Before 
he could quite succeed in clearing the main 
line, however, the runaway cars crashed into 
his train and killed him and five others. 





“Can any of your readers tell me,’ a 
subscriber writes, “when rocking-chairs 
became so popular in this country ? Were 
they originally introduced from England 
or from the Continent? They are rarely 
seen in England to-day. I doubt if you 
could buy one from stock in either London 
or Paris shops to-day, though they may 
once have been popular in France, for I 
believe one is shown in the house occupied 
by Napoleon during his exile in the island 
ot Elba, from which one would infer that 
the Emperor was accustomed to use it.” 


Examples of current English humor: 


From “ London Opinion :” 

The Ruling Passion.—Mother—* Why 
are you pulling everything out of the cup- 
board ?” 

Joan (aged 9)—‘“I’m looking for the 
diary I kept when I was a little girl.” 

From the “ Passing Show :” 

Life’s Painful Moments.—When, after 
patiently waiting one’s turn at the barber’s 
for a customer who is being shaved, he 
suddenly demands a haircut, a singe, and 
a shampoo. 

From the London “ Mail :” 

Romantic Parent (on beach)—* Some 
people say they can still see people smug- 
gling on this beach at night.” 

Little Boy—* Yes, I know—grandma 
says it’s disgusting—night after night the 
same people.” 

From the “ Passing Show :” 

Butler—“ The old-clothes man is out- 
side, sir.” 

“Then ask him if he has anything that 
will fit me, James.” 


Here is a skit from Vienna on the ten- 
deney to unionize everything : 

From the “ Humoristische Blaetter :” 

In the Thieves’ Kitchen.—* I know a fine 
crib you can crack in the West district.” 
_ “Can’t be done. My operations are lim- 
ited by the union to the Eastern district.” 
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Mc Cutcheon’s 














Linens 
for Thanksgiving 


"HE Thanksgiving hostess who wishes her 
table to be in perfect keeping with the 


festive spirit of the holiday will find at 
McCutcheon’s that first essential—the snowy 
cloth of damask. 


Exclusive patterns in Cloths 3%, 4, 5, 6, 7 
and 8 yards long, as well as those up to 
yards square, with Dinner Napkins to match. 


” Now is a particularly good time to fill the 
linen-closet, for at McCutcheon’s prices pure 
linens are indeed a satisfying investment. 


In General 


Orders for monogramming should be in our 
hands a month before delivery. 


Orders by mail receive 
our careful attention. 


Established 
1855 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Sts., N. Y. 


Registered 
Trade Mark 
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ATHER STRIPS 


SINCE 1893-THE STANDARD’ 


Don’t risk the 
Danger and Discomfort 
of a Draughty House 


Shoveling in the Coal 
Won’t Make Comfort 


ORCING the furnace is costly and 
F of little benefit when icy currents 
of air are sifting in, and heat is 
being forced out through cracks around 
doors and windows. 


THE OUTLOOK 
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cA rtistry 


and ‘Distinction 


ORE than a hundred 

rare dainties for the 
dining table of folks who 
wish to accentuate in the 
menu an atmosphere of 
subtle food discernment. 


Let our recipe booklet 

“Where Epicurus Reigns” 
post you; sent on request 
with name of your nearest 
Cresca distributor. 
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CRESCA COMPANY 


Incorporated 


348 Greenwich St., New York 
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Successful Business 


leaves nothing to chance 


Accurate Records 
are Indispensable 


Labor is your greatest 
item of expense and it is 
therefore vitally impor- 
tant that you have an 
accurate, clearly printed 
record of the working 
time of each employee. 


Such records are pro- 


duced by 


International 
Time Recorders 


The Pratt Teachers Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 
Recommends teachers to colleges. ae and private schools. 


Spee ee Manufactured in nearly 
St. John’s Riverside Hospital Training 300 electrically and 
School for Nurses spring driven models 

ys ope Bee aad to meet the 


Registered in New York State, offers a 24 years’ course— 
specific requirements of 


The solution lies in the installation of 
the Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips. 
They effectively seal up these cracks 
and stop the draughts that make your 
home chilly and endanger the health of 
your family. They enable you to heat 
your house evenly and comfortably at a 





as general training to refined, educated women. Require- 
ments one year high school or its oueees. Apply to the 
Directress of Nurses, Yonkers, New York 





considerable saving of fuel. They shut 
out dampness, germ laden dust and dirt 
—your home stays clean longer. They 
even exclude noises. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips 
have been the standard for 27 years. 
Chamberlin has a permanent service 
organization with branches in principal 
cities where weather strip experts are 
stationed to give immediate installation 
and adjustment service. 


Itis to your advantage to knowall the facts 
about this Chamberlin Weather Strip 
Service before you install Weather Strips. 


Send Now for Our Interest- 
ing Weather Strip Booklet 


Chamberlin 
Metal Weather Strip 
Company 


520 Dinan Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Sales and Service Branches in Principal 
ities 











Mme. Henriette Auber 


Diplomée, professor of diction, 


112 East 71st Street, New York City 


pupil of Sarah Bernhardt, 
offers morning instruction for ch rildren or adults; directs 
French conversation for groups of ladies meeting at lunch- 
eon; gives private tuition or drawing-room recitals. Address 








GIVE ONE FOR XMAS 


$125 


POST 
PAID 


tecept No -* * , Perforated 
Imitation ‘ Coupon Pages 


ROBINSON REMINDER 
Tear Out When Attended To 


Each memo a perk »rated coupon, which when attended to, is torn 
Li ily. Ne o searching thru oe og notes. Every 
thi nee cont dy my ne stant reference. andy pocket in cover. 
Reminder with extra filler 
Size B 3 x 5 in. Stee A 2s In. 
eather ° 25 
Grain Leather ° " 75 
alf . te 8:0 ‘$0 
enuine Moresee : ; 8. 00 4. 00 

Traitatio on Leather 15 1. = 

Cloth (without extra filler) 

Ladies’ Shopping Reminder with "Pencil and Extra "Filler, 
Size L 2% x3% 

Black Leather ° ‘i ° ° i 50 

Patent Leather or Cross Grain e e . 

Morocco, Cowhide or India Calf 2 "25 
Extra Fillers—Per dozen: Size B Tbe; Size A. $1.00; ‘Size L, 70¢. 
Gold name on cover 25c. onme, Price - changed without notice. 
If not at your stationer’ s. (Stationers write.) 


c fre us 
Robinson Mfg. Co., 94 Eim St., Westfield, Mass. 











any business. 


Write for information 
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International Time 
Recording Co. of N. Y. 


GENERAL OFFICES 


50 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 


Offices in all Principal Cities 











